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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Tut Fashions for April are varied and elegant. 
Among the numerous costumes which have appeared, 
or been projected, we are almost at a loss to select those 
which are the most becoming. We have had engravings 
made of three of the most fashionable dresses of the 
season, but we shall transcend our usual bounds and give 
descriptions of other costumes, besides those represented 
in our plate. The engraving comprises a dinner dress 
and two morning dresses. 

Fig. 1. A Monyine Dress.—Spring green gros d’ 
été robe; corsage en amazone, half high, and finished 
with a broad lappel, bordered with fancy silk trimming. 
Tight sleeve, the upper part ornamented with a very 
broad boutilonnée, and the wrist with a double band of 
the same trimming that decorates the corsage ; a band of 
it is continued en tablier, from the point of the corsage 
down each side of the skirt. Capote of pink pou de 
soie, a round open shape ; the brim and crown closely 
drawn; the trimming consists of a twisted rouleau of 
ribbon to correspond, ornamented on one side by a 
bouquet of white marabouts, and terminated on the 
other by a rosette. 

Fig. 2. A Mornixe Dress.—Diseau pou de soie 
pelisse; the corsage made high, and trimmed with a 
heart peterine of the falls, each edged with fringe. 
Tight sleeve, with a cleft mancheron, bordered as is the 
cuff with fringe ; the front of the skirt is decorated en 
tablier, with rouleaus, bordered with fringe. White 
satin bonnet, a moderately open shape; the exterior 
trimmed with white ribbon, and a wreath of roses; 
sprigs of these flowers decorate the sides of the interior. 

Fig. 3. A Dinner Dress.—Robe amazone of 
shaded silk, peach color shot with black; the corsage 
is made quite up to the throat, and trimmed with a 
lappel, which forms at once a lappel, and a cleft man- 
cheron ; it*is bordered with a new kid of fancy silk 
trimming. Tight sleeve, the lower part ornamented 
with’ buttons; three tucks, each edged with fancy silk 
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trimming decorate the skirt: the head-dress is a demi- 
coiffure, composed of lace lappets, and green Velvet 
ribbon. 

Thére is a very pretty style for an Even1ne Dress, 
composed of a tulle robe d trois jupons, the openings 
of the three skirts are ornamented with rosés, and the 
round of the dress trimmed with tucks and rowleaus ; 
the corsage is very low, and square at the top, and 
pointed at the bottom; it is drape d la Tyrolienne; 
the drapery ornamented with a rose in the centre. 
Short, ful] sleeve, trimmed with ribbon. Coiffure a la 
ville Ferroniére ; the hair is dressed in a profusion of 
loose ringlets, and ornamented with a gold ferroniere, 
and white feathers. This costume, however, is even 
surpassed by a later one, composed of a pale blue satin 
d’ Ispahan, elegantly trimmed round the bottom of the 
skirt with a broad facing of English. point lace; the 
body low and d point; sleeves very short and entirely 
covered with the splendid’ point lace berthe, which deco- 
rates the body, and which>is fastened in front with a 
white roseat ; coiffure Isabel, composed=of violet velvet, 
ornamented with two long sau/e white plumes negligée 
gold. : 

A very beautiful Moryixe Dress has just appeared 
in Paris, composed of a skirt of Yavender striped satin, 


‘made extremely full and d traine ; low body of a deep 


violet color, in velvet, trimmed with a stomacher berthe; 

jockeys and manchettes of rich point lace ; a chemisette 
of fine muslin is worn underneath, covering nearly the 
whole of the bust. Cap d la Dubarry, composed of 
rich white lace interspersed with na@uds and loops of 
pale pink narrow ribbon, the lace forming a kind of fan 
at the back of the cap, from the centre of which depends 
a small knot of ribbon with three long ends floating over 
the back of the neck. : 

A Batt Dress of great beauty has come in vogue 
since our March number. The dress is composed of 
pale pink satin; from the point of the waist depends a 
double splendid facing of blonde, put on in the form of 
an A, and orna d with pink roses; the body @ 
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pointe ; a double row of white lace falls over the top of 
the corsage, and is attached down the front of the body 
with five small roses, the lower rose forming the point of 
the waist; short sleeves trimmed with three falls of white 
blonde caught in the front of the’arm with a pink rose. 

We subjoin our monthly report of the styles most 
prevalent in Paris. 

Even1ne Dresses.—The most favorite materials for 
evening dresses are /es damas d’ Ispahan, les erépes de 
Siam, les mousselines Victoria, les baréges Isabelle, and 
Clemantine. There is a fashionable dress of green satin 
trimmed en tablier with three folds of the same, each 
fold attached with gold clasps; the corsage sitting close 
to the figure and low, d pointe; the sleeves short and 
tight, ornamented with English lace mdncheties falling 
over them; another of the dresses was in a nacréides, 
the ground flowered with gold, having volants of lace 
placed slanting en tablier, and one in scarlet velvet, with 
double volanis of lace; body @ pointe, berthe in lace 
descending to the middle of the corsage. 

Batt Dnesses.—For ball dresses the most favorite 
style is decidedly those composed of double jupons, of 
different but well-assorted colors—for instance, a short 
upper dress in orange-colored satin over one in blue, the 
upper skirt open on each side, and upon the side of each 
opening is placed a perfect échelle, composed of naeuds 
of orange-colored ribbon, allowing the blue skirt to be 
seen underneath; in fact, nothing is now worn for 
evening costume but the double jupons in crépe lace of 
tulle, mostly ornamented with torsades of pearls, coques 
of ribbon or trimmings of flowers. 

Watkine Dnresses—The newest style for this 
description of dress are those made in fancy silks, the 
body high and sitting close to the figure, slightly stif- 
ferxed, d révers, and lined with a brighter shade : buttons 
of silver gilt plain and very bright, disposed in the shape 
of a fan; sleeves @ la Quaker, the top of the skirt gaged 
into the waist in three rows. 
worn made in ¢issu ; the colors marine blue, violet, and 
deep blue, others in Scotch velvets; these dresses are 
made perfectly simple. Then we have seen the Macin- 
toshes in reps de laine of a deep green or myrtle green ; 
ceinture a double coulisse; the batk broad and plaited 
in at the waist by the coulisse, the fronts a revers 
Capuchir, open and trimmed with a fringe, and used 
for out-door costume. 

Heap Dressrs.—The greatest novelty in the style 
of head-dresses is that called Isabelle ; it is either made 
in velvet or lace ornamented with bouquets of the lily 
of the valley or branches of the eglantine ; it is attached 
at the back of the head with barbes of lace falling over 
the back hair. Another and rather a younger style of 
head-dress is called Moscovite, being formed of a light 
scarf in fartalane, having a rich embroidery of gold, 
edged at the sides with gold fringe, the two ends of the 


Pelisse robes are much | 
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scarf falling over the same side, giving it somewhat the 
appearance of a turban. Scarfs in lace are favorite 
materials for petit coiffures ; they are generally inter- 
mixed with ribbons of gold or what has still a richer 
effect, with a ground-work of résille d’ or. We must 
not forget that pretty little cifffure, called Alambra, 
composed of gold wheat ears, intermixed with black or 
purple velvet, the ends finished with magnificent tassels 
falling on the neck and shoulders. The toque Espagnol, 
the foundation of embroidered velvet, with small feathers 
placed at the side, is also well adapted for a young and 
graceful woman. 

For lighter costumes, fitted more for the approaching 
summer perhaps than the month of April, we may 
mention the 

Ropes 1n Eventne Neoiiex.— We may cite among 
the most distingué, those of India muslin, with a square 
corsage a [ enfant ; it is made low at top, and rounded 
at bottom, and trimmed with a falling tucker of lace laid 
on with very little fulness. Manche a Ia latiere, itis a 
short full sleeve, negligently looped by a knot of ribbon, 
or a flower ; these robes rarely have any other trimming 
than a very broad hem round the border. Muslin and 
organdy robes, lined with rose or blue silk, are also 
much in request in evening négligé. Some are made 
in the pelisse robe style, and trimmed down the front 
with lace disposed en tablier at the sides, but looped at 
regular distances, so as to form large scallops, by fancy 
silk ornaments or knots of ribbon. 

Summer Jewrtteny.—The bijoux most in favor 
are a gold or jewelled key and smelling-bottle attached 
at the side of a gold chain. One, two, or even three, 
fancy bracelets may be worn on the same arm. Brooches 
are now made much smaller. The fashion of having a 
portrait in the brooch is no longer adopted, but they are 
very much worn in bracelets. 

The Spring and Summer styles of bonnets are now 
becoming subjects of curiosity. The styles, so far vary, 
no one being triumphant. We may cite among the 
most elegant of the new bonnets, those of pea-green 
peu de soie, shot with white, the exterior trimmed with 
a wreath composed of green shaded ribbons, arranged in 
pompons, encircled with velvet foliages; the pompons 
were each united by a cordon of foliage, also of velvet, 
This simple but elegant style of trimming is decidedly 
the most novel of the month. We may cite also, as 
exceedingly novel, some morning bonnets of gros de 
Naples, partially covered with a veil edged with a triple 
row of blonde, and attached only by a knot of taffetas 
ribbon. Some bonnets, remarkable for their simply ele- 


gant style, are composed of white pou de soie, the exterior 
trimmed with ribbon, the interior, with two camelias of 
moderate size at each side under the brim. A good 
many rice straw bonnets are trimmed with wreaths of 
early flowers, 
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The Parisians furnish the following styles :— 

Cuaarzavx er Carotrs.—The latter, composed of 
crape, are much in favor; they are indeed remarkably 
pretty, and the light style of their trimmings, always 
flowers or marabouts, harmonizes admirably with the 
fragility of the material. White rose and jonquil are 
the colors generally adopted for these capotes ; where 
the trimming consists of flowers and ribbons, they are 
disposed in the interior in small sprigs of the lightest 
possible kind, drooping on the front hair, or mingling 
with it, if it is in 1inglets. The flowers may be disposed 
on the exterior either in a gerbe or a bouquet. If the 
exterior is adorned with marabouts, then the flowers are 
placed in the interior in small tufts, instead of sprigs, at 
the sides. Chapeaux of paille d jour, of the capote 
form, are much in vogue in morning dress; they are 
ornamented only with knots of ribbons, and lined with 
tulle bouillonnée. Some of the prettiest capoies for 
demi négligé, are those of patille d’ Italie ornamented 
with a bouquet formed of three petites tetés de plumes. 
Nothing is more elegant in demi toilette than chapeaux 
of paille de riz, ornamented with a large point lace 
lappet, retained by a demi couronne of roses. There is 
a very pretty capote of white satin, the form of the 
brim rather close and Jong at the ears; on the right of 
the crown is a joli cocarde of white ribbon, and on each 
side of the interior of the brim is placed a newud of 
ribbon, from which hangs one long streamer of the 
same. 





A RETROSPECT. 
BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


Waere are those hours of love, 
O’er which the beam 

Of brilliant Hope brightly glowed, 
Gilding the stream 

Of joy that glanced gladly on, 
Gleaming in light— 

Where are those hours of love, 
Beaming and bright? 


Where are the looks that broke, 
Breathing the spell 

O’er the soft yielding heart, 
Therein to dwell; 

Spite of the dark storms, 
Around that way roll— 

Where are the looks that broke 
Bright o’er the soul ? 


Gone ;—never to return— 
Darken’d and past— 

Fled are the hours that beam'd 
Too bright to last :— 

If in oblivion’s shade , 
Thought could find rest, 

Then might remembrance be 
Tranquil and blest. 











THE INDIAN BRIDE. 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tar Rajah Doulah was famed throughout all the 
East for the magnificence of his court and the extent of 
his domains, But he possessed one treasure which 
made him even more celebrated—an only daughter, 
whose beauty was the theme of applause from Ispahan 
to Pekin. She was said to be purer than the blossoms 
of the Agla, and sweeter than the fairest roses of 
Sheeraz; while her voice rivalled in harmony the song 
of the bulbul. 

Many had been the suitors for the Rajah’s daughter, 
but none of them were deemed sufficiently powerful by 
the divan to be worthy of her hand. At length the 
eldest son of the Rajah of Auranzal appeared as a 
suitor for her hand. He was rich, brave, and wealthy, 
the heir of a mighty prince, and himself a soldier of 
renown. The Arab steed which he rode was said to 
be fleeter than the fleetest in the stables of the Lord 
of Stamboul; and the scymetar which he carried at 
his side was studded with jewels which would have 
ransomed a Sultan. The divan listened to his pro- 
posals favorably ; and the fair Haidai heard of him, in 
the seclusion of her harem, with a smile of approval. 
The Rajah gave his word to the suitor, that when 
another year should have elapsed and Haidai grown 
into womanhood, for as yet she was but a girl, she 
should become his bride. With a glad heart the young 
prince left the capital, followed by his gorgeous train of 
spahis, and returned to his father’s court to await the 
expiration of the year. 

The young Haidai was only a child when all this 
had been arranged, but she was at that age when a few 
months work a great change in the character, and ere 
the year was up she had grown inte a woman. She 
had never seen her future lord, and as the period of her 
nuptials approached, she began to be curious to behold 
him ; but the seclusion in which she had been brought 
up, and the implicit obedience which the daughters of 
her house were taught to yield to their parent and 
monarch, prevented this curiosity from attaining much 
strength. Still there were indefinite yearnings in the 
heart of the young pri yearnings such as all feel, 
in the morning of life, for sympathy and love. 

The preparations for the nuptials now began, and 
both capitals resounded with the fame of the unrivalled 
magnificence of the approaching ceremony. Rich shawls 
from Cashmere, the rarest birds of Persia, the finest 
muslins of the Deccan, diamonds from Golconda, and 
pearls from the Indian sea, were said to form part 
of the gifts for the bride; while the citizens of her 
father’s capital talked of the superb white elephants, 
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the housings of velvet and gold, the train of slaves, and 
the other costly preparations for the cavalcade which was 
to convey the Rajah’s daughter to her future lard. 

Secluded from the bustle of the town, Haidai dwelt, 
during these preparations, in the little summer palace 
where she had spent her childhood. It was a beautiful 
structure, shaded by fragrant trees, situated on the side 
of a mountain lake, and embosomed in a garden of 
the most rare and delicate flowers. Birds of golden 
plumage sang all night long around this enchanted 
bower, and the stars shimmered soft and silvery in the 
placid lake. In the heat of noonday fountains tinkled 
in the marble courts, diffusing a delicious freshness 
around. Here Haidai spent her hours in listening to 
the songs of her slaves, or indulging in vague dreams 
of love and happiness; and often she caught herself 
wondering whether her future lord would realize the 
vague ideal beauty which she had longed for in her 
visions. 

Only a month yet elapsed to the nuptials when a 
message came from the Rajah for his daughter to visit 
the city in order to select for herself dresses of the richest 
pattern for the approaching fetés, The distance was 
but a few hour’s journey, and a troop of spahis was 
sent to escort her, more as a mark of her rank than to 
defend her from attack, for such a thing was deemed 
preposterous in the peaceable dominions of the Rajah. 

Disappointed love, however, will venture any expe- 
dient to ensure revenge ; and a neighboring prince who 
had vainly sought for the hand of Haidai, hearing of 
the contemplated journey, resolved to possess himself of 
the young beauty. Accordingly he mustered together 
his guard, and avoiding the open parts of his neighbor’s 
country, penetrated unknown into the very heart of the 
province, and waylaid the cavalcade and spahis, in a 
narrow pass near the foot of the mountain, on which 
the summer palace of the Rajah stood. 

The litter of Haidai was slowly descending the hill 
side, and the young princess was laughing at a sally by 
one of her slaves, when the practised eye of the captain 
of her guard detected the spear heads of the ambuscade 
through the trees in front. Consternation instantly took 
possession of her followers, and especially of herself, for 
the object of the attack was at once comprehended, and 
the leader of the assailants was famed for his cruelty, 
outrages, and hideous appearance. Haidai shuddered 
when she thought of him as her future lord, and exhorted 
her comparatively small troop of spahis to defend her to 
the last. They swore so to do, or at least to keep the 
enemy engaged until her slaves should bear her off by a 
bye-road to a place of safety—for the country was studded 
by the fortresses of her father, and it would be impossible 
to travel many leagues in any direction without falling 
in with one or more of them. 

“ By the beard of the Prophet,” said the captain of 





the spahis, “ her highness shall be saved,.even if we all 
die in her defence—ho! Allah shews the way—charge 
the mauraders,” 

Down, like an avalanche from the hill, swept that 
dauntless troop ; but like a rock in the valley the mailed 
mauraders met them, so that the inconsiderable force of 
the young princess’s guard was broken into fragments. 
Long and desperately they fought; but all in vain; for 
the overpowering numbers of the assailants hemmed 
them in on every side, hewing them down like rushes 
that the north winds prostrate along the banks of the 
Indus. The little troop was soon cut in pieces, and 
the litter of the princess overtaken. Her few personal 
slaves were slaughtered in cold blood, and she found 
herself in the power of her captor without a single one 
of her train left even to perform the necessary services 
due to one of her high rank. 


CHAPTER II. 


We shall not attempt to describe the emotions of 
Haidai when her captor approached her. All of evil 
which she had heard respecting him was more than 
verified by his appearance. He had already passed the 
meridian of his existence, and the crimes of a long life 
had left themselves indelibly impressed on his counte- 
nance, which was forbidding to the last degree. She 
shrank instinctively from his presence. 

“Fair daughter of the sun,” said he, affecting a 
gallantry to which he was a stranger, “the fortune of 
war has placed you in my hands—and henceforth you 
will be the light of my éyes, the flower of my harem. 
Long have I loved yon, and now it shall be my task 
only to do your bidding.” 

“If such be your wish,” said Haidai, with an energy 
she thought would have been a stranger to her nature, 
“conduct me to my father’s court.” 

«“ Nay—by the Kabala—not so,” said her captor, with 
a hideous smile, “the fountains of my harem pine for 
your presence.” 

The captive princess saw in the exulting look of her 
captor the confirmation of her worst fears, and she sank 
back on her cushions with a shudder. 

All that day they retreated through secluded ways 
toward the frontiers of the province, and at nightfall 
were almost clear of the dominions of the Rajah. As 
Haidai saw the hills where she had spent her childhood 
fading in the distance, her heart grew cold within her, 
and the faint hope which she had entertained of a 
rescue died away, until at length she was left in total 
despair. 

Suddenly, however, she heard a commotion among 
her capturers, and soon perceived that.they were forming 
in the rear of the -litter as if to protect it from assault. 
Could succor have arrived? Her heart beat quicker at 
the supposition. She was not left long in doubt, for in 
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a few minutes she heard distinctly the clash of steel, 
and all the tumult of a fight. Instantaneously two or 
three horsemen Om back toward the litter, and 
ordered it to retreat at an accelerated pace, by a bye- 
road apparently hidden from general observation, so 
much did it look like a mere indentation in the hill. 
The bearers plunged into the dark narrow lane on the 
word, anf directly were completely hidden from obser- 
vation, while the shouts of the combatants, and the 
clashing of their sabres grew fainter on the ear. . The 
sudden hope which had been aroused in Haidai’s bosom 
by the appearance of succor now gave way; her despair 
became uncontrollable; and for the first time since her 
capture she gave way to a flood of tears. 

She was recalled to her recollection at length by the 
sound as of some one dashing through a neighboring 
jungle, and on the instant she beheld a horsemen emerge 
at full speed into the narrow lane, followed by three or 
four spahis, She saw at once they had come to her 
rescue, for they charged instantly on the bearers, one or 
two. of whom they cut down in a twinkling, the rest 
only saving themselves by flight. In less time than we 
have taken to describe it the field had been cleared, and 
Haidai remained alone with her rescuers. The scene 
had passed so quick that it seemed like a dream. Their 
leader instantly advanced toward her. With the in- 
stinctive modesty of her sex she drew her veil still 
closer around her, yet not so close but she could notice 
the manly form and gallant bearing of the officer who 
now approached her. 

“ Will your highness,” said he, “entrust yourself to 
us—my spahis shall bear you to the main body, which 
has, I trust, driven your captors from the field. Luckily 
I saw you borne down this narrow bye-lane, and came 
to your rescue.” 

There was something so musical in the deep rich tone 
of the speale thing so deferential in his demeanor 
that the princess was taken by surprise, and remained 
silent fora moment. At length she spoke. 

«You have won the thanks of the Rajah, and of,” and 
she hesitated, she knew not why, and then continued, 
“myself for your gallantry. Be assured we shall not 
forget it—ask any boon—promotion, wealth, anything 
—and I will ensure it to you.” 

“Tt is enough to have saved you,” said the officer, 
with a devotion the princess could not fail to perceive, 
and yet a devotion tempered with such humility that 
she could not find offence at it. She blushed deeply at 
his words, but made no reply, only motioning her hand 
to signify that she was willing to submit herself to his 
care. 

The spahis et once assumed the place of bearers, and 
the little cavalcade moved briskly back toward the road 
they had left. As they approached it they heard the 
clattering of horses’ hoofs, and soon found themselves 
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surrounded by a troop of cavalry which Haidai recog- 
nized as belonging to her father. Immediately the 
troops parted, and an officer approached, whom she 
knew as one in high rank at her father’s court. In 
measured and stately terms he assured her of her safety. 
But when he had finished his pompous harangue, and 
she looked around for her real deliverer, she found that 
he was no longer to be seen. 


CHAPTER ITIt. 


Wao can fathom the thousand shapes which Love 
assumes, or the ten thousand avenues through which he 
finds his way to the heart? Haidai hitherto had never - 
loved, her heart had been as free as her own mountain 
air, and she had yielded passively to her father’s wish 
for her marriage, as much because she knew nothing of 
the passion as because such was the custom of her 
nation. Now, however, she regarded her approaching 
union in a different light. Even since the night when 
the unknown young soldier had rescued her froni the 
hands of her captors, she had dwelt upon his image with 
an interest which was a puzzle even to herself. And 
yet, though she made many efforts, she could not drive 
him from her heart. His manly figure was always 
before her. His low deep musical voice was ever 
ringing in her ears, She saw him constantly in her 
memory, as he appeared when he approached her, after 
having saved her from the hands of her captor. That 
look of lofty courage tempered with deferential awe 
recurred to her when sitting among her slaves, or idling 
the afternoon away onherdivan. Was she not in love? 

It may seem strange, but Haidai had never since seen 
or heard of her deliverer. Yet when we call to mind 
the seclusion in which an oriental princess spends her 

ys our wond ish Haidai had ventured in- 


dimi 





}. deed once or twice a hint respecting him, but she found 


that her father’s high officer had taken all the credit to 
himself, and that the merit of her deliverer was in fact 
unknown. Thus discouraged in her enquiries, the 
princess hesitated to ask further; especially since the 
emotions of love which already had possession of her 
bosom, made her shrink with instinctive delicacy from 
questions which might betray her feelings. 

Love nursed in secret has no cure, since it lives on 
the ideal perfection of its object, and that ideal perfec- 
tion is never destroyed by the reality. Thus the love of 
Haidai increased until it had attained an intensity which 
threatened to consume her being. Her usual amuse- 
ments failed to yield her pleasure ; she no longer smiled 
when her slaves danced around her; but she would sit 
for hours on her cushions, wrapped in a reverie which 
nothing seemed sufficiently powerful to dissipate. And 
daily she pined away. Her melancholy was increased 
by the approach of her union, since she no Jonger had a 
heart to bestow on her future husband. Oh! what 
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would she have given could she have remained in her 
father’s palace, faithful in heart to him she loved, faithful 
until death should perhaps unite her to him forever. , 

Yes! she loved an unknown being, perhaps only a 
common officer in her father’s troops. Yet whatever 
his rank might be, she felt assured he was by nature 
noble. That one look at his manly form had left a 
conviction on her of his loftiness of soul which nothing 
could dissipate. 

Her father noticed her increasing despondency, but 
attributed it to the natural feelings of one about to leave 
her home, and enter upon a new and untried sphere. 
He therefore only rallied her on her melancholy, and 
strove to dissipate it by describing to her the magni- 
ficent preparations which were making for her in the 
palace of her future lord. Ah! little did her father know 
how his words increased the agony of her heart. 

At length the fatal day came when the princess was 
to set forth to her affianced husband. Gorgeous was 
the cavalcade, glad were the shouts of the populace, and 
splendid were the jewels in which she was decked—but 
she went forth like a lamb to the sacrifice, and she wept 
amid all her magnificenee. Her attendants strove to 
console her but it was in vain. Oh! how she wished, 
as she drew nearer to the end of her journey, that she 
had told all to her father, and thrown herself on his 
mercy : but a moment’s reflection convinced her that it 
would have been useless, and that the Rajah would have 
deemed it madness for her to love a common soldier of 
his army. So the heart-broken Haidai could only weep 
more and more bitterly. 

It was a golden evening when the cavalcade reached 
the plain before the capital of her husband’s father, 


where the most magnificent preparations had been made 


to greet the bride. A costly pavilion, blazing with jewels 
and gold, had been pitched just outside the gates of the 
city. This pavilion was surrounded by high officers of 
state, and troops of gallant cavalry, their bright sabres. 
glistening in the setting sun. A vast concourse of 
people filled up the outskirts of the crowd, while trium- 
phal music filled the air with harmony. It seemed m- 
deed as if the whole city had been poured forth to greet 
their future queen—as, if all that power and splendor 
and wealth could do, had been done, to render her 
reception worthy of her peerless beauty. But all this 
magnificence only increased the agony of Haidai’s heart, 
by calling up more forcibly the conviction of her sacrifice. 

As the cavalcade proceeded, the troops around the 
pavilion parted, leaving a passage for the bride and her 
attendants up to the door. With trembling steps Huaidai 
alighted, as the cymbals struck up, and her favorite at- 
tendant whispered in her ear that her princely lover 
awaited her just within the door of the pavilion. She 
dared not look up, but mechanically obeying the inti- 
mation, she moved forward, amid the sound of music, 





and the shouts of the populace. She reached the door 
of the pavilion—she tottered across the threshold—but 
when she had gone thus far her attendant suddenly left 
her side, and she became consciots that the curtain, 
which closed the entrance to the pavilion, had been 
dropped behind her. It needed nothing to tell her that 
she was alone with her future, lord; and she felt as if 
she would sink fainting to the earth. As a quick foot- 
step met her ear she made a last effort to look up. 
What caused that cry of mingled wonder and delight? 
Why did she, who had so lately shrunk from this inter- 
view, spring forward to the arms of one who approached 
her? Why—but that she recognized in her princely 
lord the unknown soldier who had rescued her in the 
pass Djeerade. 

Our tale is done. It requires little explanation. The 
young prince had more than once visited the Rajah’s 
court in disguise, in order that he might behold his fu- 
ture bride; and it was while on one of those visits that 
intelligence had been received of her capture. He 
joined the party sent to her rescue as a volunteer and 
incognito; and.we have seen how he succeeded in per- 
sonally saving her from the hands of her rapacious 
captor. It was easy for him to disguise his connexion 
with the expedition, which he did. 

That night the two lovers sat together ii in the palace 
of the prince, with hands linked in each others, gazing 
out on the moonlit tiver, that lay like a sheet of silver, 
beneath the balcony. With her bridal gems around 
her, and the light of happiness in her eyes, Haidai sat 
listening to her lover’s narration, repeated for the twen- 
‘tieth time. And often as he told how her beauty had 
won his heart long ago, her cheek would flush, and with 
a smile of gladness. wreathing her lovely mouth, she 
would turn for a moment from her lover’s face, and look 
out actoss the sleeping waters. But it would be only 
’ for a moment. . Had you seen her then, you would have 
said indeed that mortal painter could not do justice ta 
the surpassing ‘loveliness of the Inp1an Brine. 


SONNET. 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
"T is very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair | 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and Janguishment ? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear, 
Catching the notes of Philomel—an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by : 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently —Krats. 














WORLD OF FASHION. 


THE OUTCAST. 
BY GEORGF WwW. BURCH. 

Ir was a dark night in the dreary month of November 
—the season when summer, witly all its vernal richness, 
has but lately disappeared—when nature puts off the 
green attire which clothes each tree with waving foliage, 
and every field with verdure clad was blooming soft and 
fresh, imparting to the soul its own still smiling joyous- 
ness—when the breath of Heaven travels onward, like 
the bee, and gathers sweets from every flower, wafting 
to the sense its grateful odors, mild, salubrious and free. 
But now, how changed! The face of nature late so 
smiling, has turned to deepest gloom; the chill wind 
‘sweeps along in fitful gusts, and sighs its mournful 
notes through every hough where late the merry rustle 
of each leaf was music to the ear. 

The tall trees yield obedient to the blast, and bow 
their stately heads in solemn grandeur, as the rude tem- 
pestuous gale drives on its ceaseless course, and makes 
each bough to groan and writhe as though in very agony 
beneath its sway; the dry leaves by force impelled, in 
myriads scour the plain, then suddenly whirling upward 
into air, are scattered over the face of the earth. Dark 
clouds that veil the heavens in their misty vapor, in 
quick succession course each other beneath the sky, 
obscuring every star and shutting out the moon’s soft 
light, whose dim pale face, just visible between each 
gloomy mass, at intervals darts forth a solitary ray’ with 
just enough of light to show the rugged scene below 
—whose wild and cheerless aspect meets the view, 
awakening that chill sense of wintry desolation that 
strikes the heart with misery indefinable. 

Ah! well for those whose lucky stars have blest them 
with a home—a refuge from the chilling blast, whose 
moaning, melancholy vojce proclaims, in whispers loud, 
the misery without, and hark! the pattering raindrops, 
driven by the rude winds down the quivering casements, 
trickle fast, while every gust with mighty rushing sound, 
whirls past and shakes the fabric to its base. 

Now, there was one who, lone, sad, and slow, went 
her weary way along the barren-moor, an outcast. A 
ruthless sire had driven her forth to seek another home, 
and she, poor helpless one, without a roof to shelter that 
sweet babe who nestles to her breast, unconscious of its 
mother’s woes. She turned her looks to Heaven; there 
all was dark; and when she prayed, the rough winds 
choked her voice; but still her heart was there, and she 
implored some timely succor for the little one whose sobs 
broke forth as every chilling blast defied the mother’s 
fond protection. 

“Ah!” she cried; “my father, was it well to thrust 
me forth, at this dark hour, with the poor babe who 
never harmed thee; ’t was cruel—yes;” and she wept as 
though her heart would break. 
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Awhile she lingered, not knowing where to turn her 
steps, ’till at last she saw, far in the distance, a faint 
light that glimmered like a star, and pointed out some 
habitation; this she followed with trembling steps, ‘and 
eagerly strained her eyes amid the gloom to catch from 
whence it came; this cheered her heart, and she travelled 
on toward the spot with newly-awakened hopes. 

Now the winds abated, and soon the clouds poured the 
rain in torrents forth, and, like a deluge came the moun- 
tain stream, foaming, and swelling as it rolled its down- 
ward course from rock to rock—uprooting trees whose 
branches swept by the hill, went crashing on, and with 
the waters bounding over each craggy point, descended 
to the vale. Here all was dark; but soon the hollow 
rush of waves, as the river burst its banks, struck on the 
wanderer’s ear. She turned, and as the moon shot forth 
one solitary ray, espied with horror-stricken gaze, the 
shining waters bearing on her steps with rapid haste. 

She clasped her babe with strong convulsive eagerness, 
and flew, for fear impelled her course, as on her footsteps 
now the quiet encroaching torrent gained; yet on she 
went, and still the tide pursued; she paused for lack of 
breath, then on again; fear lent her wings, until at last 
her waning strength could bear no more; she sank, still 
with her babe, that now had stilled its cries, and on its 
mother’s beating heart reposed unconscious of its coming 
doom. ‘ 

“« Ah, mercy!” so she cried, “to perish thus ; my babe, 
thou ’It share thy helpless mother’s fate ; sleep on—there 
— yes, soon to sleep in death. Thy father, too—O, could 
he see us now; but I forgive him—yes, may God forgive 
him too.” There was a pause—the interval of a moment 
—then a rushing sound of many waters, and the mother 
and Ler infant, swept by the boiling surge, were hurrying 
on to dark eternity. 

I could not tell all the agony she felt--all the silent 
anguish of despair—the throbbing of the heart—th 


grasping at every straw or slender twig that floated by ~ 


—the fleeting breath that choked each cry, which rose 
each moment ‘to her lips, stifled by the wind that made 
the swollen waters foam and writhe like the waves of a 
dark tempestuous sea. The owlet from its eyrie driven, 
screamed and fiapped its wings amid the scene of deso- 
lation ; earth and heaven, all alike seemed veiled in 
gloom unfathomable, save now and then one long and 
lingering flash would penetrate the darkness, for a mo- 
ment lighting up the dismal horrors of the night, and 
making all its terrors visible. 

Not far from where the torrent whirled its rapid flight 
in headlong fury on, over many a rock whose craggy 
summit rose above the wave, there stood a cot, whose 
inmates, sheltered from the raging elements that warred 
above, were seated in a nook, while on the cheerful 
hearth a goodly fire blazed, and threw around its wel- 
come light on every face, whose smiling looks pro- 
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claimed their heart’s content. They listened as each 
gust swept howling by, and told its tale of cold bleak 
misery; then pressing closer to the glowing pile, with 
outstretched ears they listened to the goodsire’s tale—an 
aged, venerable man, whose silvery hair, and snow-white 
beard proclaimed the winter of his life, whose statement 
was received with eager, simple looks, that told the in- 
terest they felt, and showed they were all attentive to 
his words. 

The old man paused; for, as he spoke a sound now 
thrice repeated, met his ear, which first he took for that 
low plaintive moan, the herald of each blast, but now 
more like the human voice; ’t was still—they listened 
long with breath suppressed—again—the old man started 
up; @ child’s low plaintive cry now mingled with the 
wind, and smote their hearts with a sense of woe. The 
sire gave the word, and each one, torch in hand, now 
sallied forth, and plunging into darkness, sought the 
place from whence the cries arose, and as they neared 
the spot, the roar of waters rose above the still low wail 
of agony that grew more feeble at each step. They 
reached the brink, and casting over the gulf the flicker- 
ing glare from the torch upheld, espied the infant cling- 
ing to its mother’s neck, whose snow-white arms were 
twined around the branches of some fallen tree, whose 
trunk, impeded in its downward course by some pro- 
jecting rock, upheld this helpless pair. One daring 
youth descended from above, by a rope entwined, and 
plunging in the midst, he struggled with the stream till, 
by great effort, he achieved his end, and seizing in his 
brawny arms the mother and her child, the three were 
drawn to shore. 

They bore her lifeless to the cot. One held her babe, 


“© ‘whose feeble cries had ceased; they stripped its little 


form, and chafed its feeble rigid limbs till at last life’s 
current to its heart returned, and every soul was glad- 
dened with its smile. It called, in gentle accents— 
mother. She, poor hapless one, it seemed was still in 
death, for yet no signs of life appeared to cheer their 
eager cares; her lips were closed—and from her lovely 
brow, pale as the marble, her dark hair strayed in wild 
profusion to the ground. Her heart was still—no 
heaving breast betokened life; and as they hung above 
and gazed upon her beauteous face in wondrous admi- 
ration, the big tear started to the old man’s eye, whose 
tears were scarcely ever shed before. 

The good wife and her daughters, still with anxious 
and untiring zeal, applied them to the task through the 
night, and ere the morning dawned their tender cares 
were blessed with that reward for which they toiled ; 
and she, the daughter of misfortune, awoke to life, and 
awoke to bless them for their pains ; and oh! with what 
a look—with what a heart of thankfulness and love she 
pressed once more the babe to that fond breast, whose 
warm affection now gushed forth in gratitude and joy. 





SONNETS ON NAMES. 
KATE. *. 


Turk is a witchery about you, Kate, 
"T' is not the saucy sparkle of your eye, 
Nor step with conscious victory élate, 
Spurning the suppliant earth in passing by, 
- Nor smile that seems all comers to defy— 
It is not these, but al) of them combined, 
And voice that varies with each fancy wild, 
Playing, like noon-tide shadows, o’er thy mind: 
As wilful art thou as a petted child, 
Fickle, alluring as an April wind! 
None ever yet have touched that heart of fire 
Burning far down with all this dross above— 
Ah! that were prize where bold heart may aspire, 
*T were worth a world to tame thee into love! 


CAROLINE, 

I sex you sitting with your downcast eye, 

A modest blush upon your pearly cheek, 
Your bosom heaving gently with a sigh 

That tells emotions which you may not speak 

My pensive Caroline! If I would seek 
To read thy inner soul, I would but look 

A moment on thy face, there ev’ry thought 
Is written eloquent as in a book! 

Oh! thou art meek, with sympathy so fraught, 
So self-sustaining, from all guile so free, 

So girt aroynd with purity divine, 
That as I look I almost dream I see 

The sainted Mother gazing from her shrine, 
Wrapt in her all sublime divinity! 





LINES TO MRS. WOOD. 


DrvinE enchantress! whose excelling art 
So oft hath bound me in its magic spell, 
Waking delightful feelings in my heart, 
And strong with gentle power to dispel, 
Its gloom of sadness making it rejoice— 
How shall I honor thee—méthinks e’en now 
I hear the wondrous magic of thy voice 
In its surpassing beauty,—soft and low, 
And sweet as the Eolian, when the breeze 
Plays gently o’er its chords—and then again, 
As by the storm-blast sweeping o’er the seas, 
Woke to a bold, sublimely sounding strain ; 
Thou sway’st the human heart oft hard to move 
As rock or stone—starting the graceful tear 
From eyes unused to wéep—filling with love, 
And hope, and joy, bosoms long warn and sere 
With the world’s commerce—wakening again 
Within the cold and chilly breast of age 
Fond memories of youth—oh, not in vain 
Heaven gave the genius that can thus assuage 
Man’s grief and cares, and gently lead his heart 
To pure and pleasant feeling—making green 
The soil else desolate, glorious the art, 
And glorious thou, its mistress and its Queen. 
T. K. H. 

















WORLD OF FASHION. 


THE SOLDIER’S CHILD. 


BY H. SYMMES. 


“My father died,” said Hamilton, “when I was an 
infant, and I was left to the care of my mother; who, 
by carefully managing the small property that remained 
to her, was enabled tq live respectably, and give me a 
good education. My father had been a clergyman ; and 
before I could speak, my mother destined me for the 
church. The progress I afterward made in classical 
literature, gave my fond parent sanguine hopes that I 
would one day adorn that sacred and honorable profes- 
sion. But'l entertained an aversion to it I have since 
been surprised at. Military glory was my darling pas- 
sion. The histories of these glorious climes of battle 
and of song, which my studies led me to peruse, served 
little to allay it; and my enthusiastic imagination soon 
erected a pillar of fame, which the doughtiest hero 
either of ancient or modern times might be proud of. 
This ardor was fanned into a flame by a gentleman of 
my mother’s acquaintance proposing the army as @ 
better field for my exertions, and more likely to suit my 
inclination. I need rot tell you how my heart beat, 
when he tenderéd his influence to procure me a pair 
of colors; or how my mother, with a pale cheek and 
faltering voice, hastily but gratefully refused the offer. 
Alas! she loved me too well; but, wrapped as I was in 
selfishness and ambition, I wept through despite and 
bitterness. I saw not that her whole existence was 
wrapped in mine,—in me,—who became her murderer ? 
—Nay,” continued the narrator, as a dark flush crossed 
his brow, “ you need not start. I did not killsher,—I 
only broke her heart! In my sixteenth year I entered 
college, where I spent some time with tolerable assiduity 
and credit, till I contracted some intimacies that gradually 
led me into expensive follies. ‘These were soon too much 
for the scanty allowance my mother could afford me. I 
applied for fresh supplies, which I received with earnest 
entreaties to be frugal, and hints, which, though not 
explicit, might have been sufficient to convince me that 
my mother was straitening herself to support my extra- 
vagance. But, alas! neither these, nor the religious 

, and moral principles which had been carefully implanted 
in me, could egable me to resist temptation. I spent an 
entire night in a gaming-house, in too many of which 
Dublin abounds. I rose the next morning from the 
table, without a farthing, and in debt to @ considerable 
amount, for which I was obliged to give up my watch, 
and some articles of value. In an agony of mind which 
I cannot describe, I walked down the southern road, 
without knowing whither I was going. The whole of 
the previous night’s transactions, and the journey of 
some hours the following morning, are like a blank in 
my recollection, or rather like the lurid remembrance of 

Vox. L—14 





some horrible dream. The first. thing that awoke me 
from this state of mental stupefaction. was my over- 
taking a regiment of Highlanders, then on their march 


| for Cork, where they were to embark for the Nether- 


lands. It was a beautiful morning in the spring of 
1815. The sun was shining bright, and their arms 
and accoutrements were glittering in his rays. The 
waving plumes, martial dress, and military music, soon 
dissipated the clouds of despondency from an imagina- 
tion young and ardent, and opened a long vista of glory. 
In a few moments, fancy had glided over the whole 
career, and restored me, high in rank. and covered with 
honors, to my native village, to my mother, and to my 
friends. The first step to this ideal promotion was 
easily obtained. In a few minutes I had the honor of 
being enrolled a private in the 79th Highlanders; and 
before my arrival at Cork, was fully equipped in the 
garb of the warlike Celts. I need not detain you with 
an account of my dull and uninteresting life, after our 
arrival in Belgium, previous to the memorable fight of 
Waterloo. With the occurrences of that day you are 
all well acquaint d, and my kind friends here have often 
enough listened to the narration of my own ‘hair-breadth . 
’scapes.’ Though the feeling is natural, I have been too 
fond of pointing at the only bright spot in the blank of 
a nameless existence. The night before the battle, I 
was pacing backward and forward, a solitary sentinel at 
one of our outposts. There was a weight in the mid- 
night atmosphere, that spread an unwonted gloom over 
my soul; and the thoughts of a widowed, deserted, 
and heart-broken mother assumed the place that high- 
wrought romance was wont to occupy. There was a 
silence throughout the whole of our army, which formed 
a striking contrast to the loud shouts of the enemy, as 
they passed the night in carousing around their watch- 
fires. I should not, perhaps, call it silence, and yet it 


“was something like it,—but not the silence of sleep. 


The stern and sullen sour.1 with which the word and 
countersign were exchanged,—the low but deep tone in 
which the necessary orders for the. following day were 
given,—the sigh of contending feelings in the soul, 
which almost resembled the groans extorted by’ bodily 
pain from the wounded—were all still more audible than 
the distinct clang of the armourer, and the snorting and 
prancing of the steed, and shewed that all aroundgwas 
waking watchfulness and anxiety. About the middle 
of the night, I received a visit from a*young man with 
whom I had formed an intimate acquaintance. He 
was the only son of a gentleman of large property in 


the south of Ireland; but having formed an attachment 


to a beautiful girl in bumble life, and married her against 
the will of his father, he had been disinherited, and turned 
out of doors. The youth had soon reason to repent of 
his rashness. His wife was beautiful, virtuous, and 
affectionate; but her want of education, and entire 
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unacquaintance with thoge polished manners, and little 
elegancies of life to. which he had been accustomed, 
soon dissolved much of the charm which her beauty 
and artlessness had at first thrown around him. After 
struggling for some time with poverty and discontent, 
he enlisted in a regiment of heavy dragoons; and, being 
ordered to the continent, left his wife, with an infant 
daughter, in a wretched lodging in London. Chance 
broyght us together in Belgium; and a similarity of 
tastes soon produced a friendship. 

“Depressed as I was in spirit myself, I was struck with 
the melancholy tone in which, he that night, accosted 
me. He felt a presentiment, he said, that he should 
not survive the battle of the ensuing day. He wished 
to bid me farewell, and to entrust to my care his portrait, 
which, with his farewell blessing, was all he had to be- 
queath to his wife and child. Absence had renewed, or 
rather redoubled, all his fondness for the former, and 
pourtrayed her in all the witching loveliness that had 
won his boyish affection. He talked of her, while the 
tears ran down his cheeks; and conjured me, if I ever 
reached England, to find her out, and make known her 
case to his father. In vain, while I pledged my word to 
the fulfilment of his wishes, I endeavored to cheer him 
with better hopes. He listened in mournful silence to 
all I could suggest; flung his arms round my neck,— 
wrung my hand, and we parted. I saw him but once 
again. It was during the hottest part of the next and 
terrible day,—when, with a noise that drowned even the 
roar of the artillery, Sir William Ponsonby’s brigade of 
cavalry dashed past our hollow square, bearing before 
them, in that tremendous charge, the flower of Napo- 
leon’s chivalry. Far ahead even of his national regi- 
ment, I saw the manly figure of my friend. It was but 
fora moment. The next instant he was fighting in the 
centre of the enemy’s squadron ; and the clouds of smoke 


that closed in masses round friend and foe, hid all from my 


view. When the battle was over, and all was hushed but 
the groans of the wounded, and the triumphant shouts 
and rolling drums of the victorious Prussians, who con- 
tinued the pursuit during the entire of the night—I 
quitted the shattered remains of the gallant regiment in 
whose ranks I had that day the honor of standing. The 
moon was wading through scattered masses of dark and 
heavy clouds, when I commenced my search for my 
friend. The light was doubtful and uncertain; yet it 
was easy to keep along the track that marked the last 
career of Ponsonby. Shuddering, lest in every face I 
should recognize my friend, I passed by, and sometimes 
trod upon, the cold and motionless heaps, where 


‘Rider and horse, friend and foe, in one red burial blent,’ 


now looked so unlike the ‘fiery masses of living 
valor,’ that a few hours before had commingled with a 
concussion more dreadful than the earthquake’s shock. 








. 


Although I at first felt a certain conviction of his fate, I 
afterward began to hope that the object of my search had, 
contrary to his prediction, survived the terrible encounter. 
I was about to retire, when a heap of slain, in a ploughed 
field on which the moon was now shining clearly, at- 
tracted my notice. Literally piled on each other, were 
the bodies of five curassiers ; and lying beneath his horse, 
was the dead body of my friend. You may form some 
idea of my astonishment, on finding, by’a nearer inspec- 
tion, that his head was supported and his neck entwined 
by the arms of a female, from whom also the spirit had 
taken its departure; but you can form no conception of 
the horror I felt, at beholding, in this scene of carnage 
and desolation,—in the very arms of death, and on the 
bosom of a corpse, a living infant, sleeping calmly, with 
the moon-beam resting on its lovely features, and a smile 
playing on its lips, as if angels were guarding its slum- 
bers and inspiring its dreams !—And who knows but, 
perhaps they were? The conviction now flashed on 
my mind, that these were the wife and child of my 
unfortunate friend; and the letters we afterward found 
on the person of the former, proved that I was right in 
the conjecture. Driven aside by the gales of pleasure 
or ambition, or by the storms of life, the affections of 
many may veer; but unchangeable and unchanging is a 
true heart in woman. ‘She loves, and loves for ever.’ 
This faithful wife had followed her husband through a 
land of strangers, and over the pathless sea,—through 
the crowded city and the bustling camp, till she found 
him stretched on the battle field. Perhaps she came in 
time to receive his parting sigh, and her spirit, quitting 
its worn-out tenement of clay, winged its way with his, 
to Him»who gave them being. With the assistance of 
some of my comrades, I consigned this hapless pair to 
the earth, wrapped in the same military cloak; and 
enveloping the infant,—this dear child of my adoption,— 
in my plaid, I returned to the spot where our regiment lay. 

“ But it is time to bring this melancholy story to a con- 
clusion: and there are some circumstances I would 
rather only glance at. It had been my good fortune, in 
the course of the day, to attract the notice of an officer 
of high rank, to whom, toward the evening, I was able ~ 
to render an essential service. I was advanced to the 
halbert on the spot; and the kindness of my patron did 
not cease, till, shortly after my arrival at Paris, I was 
presented with a pair of colors. In the pride and joy of 
my heart, wrote home an account of my good fortune 
to my mother, and employed the interval that elapsed 
before I could reéeive an answer, in picturing my return 
te my native village, through the thronging comrades of 
my school-boy days, and flinging myself into the arms of 
my delighted parent. Soon, too soon, I had an answer 
from home. My heart sunk in me asI broke the seal. 
It was black,—the emblem of my future lot. My mother 
was dead,—had died heart-broken ! 




















WORLD OF FASHION. 


THE MURDER. 
_A TALE OF FRONTIER LIFE. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


““ Ag! the eagle must soon become wearied with the 
little bird of the forest, and his wings will “Ro longer 
overshadow it,” said Yantee to her white lover in that 
metaphorical style, which, perhaps, the fervid imagination 
of the red man as well as the paucity of his language 
compels him to adopt; “and,” the beautiful girl con- 
tinued, “the braves of the forest will then scorn it.” 

“Never! never!” exclaimed the person, to whom 
the above was addressed, with a startling vehemence. 
“Never! while the rivers run, the wilderness puts forth 
its leaves, or yonder sun glitters in, his sky !” 

The girl, as if satisfied, leaned her head upon his 
bosom, and he, again and again, pressed his lips to her 
dusky, though most lovely brow. 

This conversation occurred many, many years ago in 
the great wilderness of the West. Simple as it was, 
unregarded by the world, if overheard, as it would have 
been, yet effects flowed from the passionate words of 
these forest-denizens which altered the destinies of hun- 
dreds, and gave a peculiar character to the history of a 
populous state. 

Charles Grayson and his Indian giri were wed. In 
a few days they left the tribe to which she belonged, 
and were soon comfortably settled in a hunter’s lodge 
onthe extreme verge of civilization. 


Years flew by; and the settlement had already as- 
sumed the badges of civilization. The gems of art 
and agriculture were glittering on the ruins of the 
wilderness, and prosperity emptied her horn of plenty 
over the land. 

As accounts of the change reached the East, hundreds 
flocked to the clime of promise, and among them one 
who to personal beauty, the most exquisite, added these 
graces of metropolitan refinement and education never 
surpassed, and but rarely equalled. 

Mary Alton was the belle of her city. Her father 
had, in the vicissitudes of the times, been suddenly re- 
duced to comparative poverty, and like many others in 
a similar situation, turned his face westward. Bitter 
was the struggle in Mary’s heart when she became 
acquainted with her parent’s failure, but more bitter 
still when she saw the necessity of his seeking out a 
new habitation. It is hard for the young and sensitive 
to leave a home hallowed by a mother’s memory, and the 
angel-like associations of childhood. But the young, 
too, are hopeful. The rainbow sparkled out upon the 
bosom of the cloud; and Mary Alton, with a cheering 
and radiant smile, consented to depart. Oh! smiles of 
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the beautiful do ye not speak of a sunnier world !—a 
world where the fountain of tears is forever sealed by 
the seraph of happiness, and grief lies buried beneath 
the fadeless bower of joy! 

And the two, father and daughter, bid adieu to the 
crowded city for the solitude of a far-distant wilderness. 

If Mary’s charms were all powerful in the East, they 
were not the less attractive in her new home. She was. 
the toast, the worshipped beau ideal of the young hun- 
ters: Her name cheered their hearts, and fired their 
eyes amid the dangers and privations of the life which 
their lot often compelled them to lead ; for, even yet, the 
emigrants of that region were frequently dependant on 
the chase for subsistence. 

Among Mary’s admirers one was particularly conspi- 
cuous. His name, Henry Segard, was an honored one. 
He had more than once saved the settlement from the 
dreadful tomahawk, and rescued many a captive from 
their border foes. 

The only rival;.in prowess, to young Segard was 
Charles Grayson. Fate seemed to have pitted them 
against each other from boyhood». Yet, strange to say, 
they were friends, despite of intense ambition, and 
the intrigues of their respective followers. There was a 
rumor, indeed, that they had sworn friendship. But 
the oath, if such had ever been” made, was soon to 
prove valueless. There was one master passion whose 
mighty arm would shiver the holy bond and overturn 
forever the sacred altar. 


Henry Segard was the accepted one. Oh! how his 
heart thrilled when, arm in arm, he and his beautiful 
betrothed wandered through the majestic old woods, 
beneath the, silvery stars, and surrounded by all the 
sweet influences of nature, whose lofty brow yet wore 
the unsoiled diadem of the lonely wild. How much do 
we lay down before the shrine of civilization! How 
much of the beautiful do we sacrifice! The mighty 
river is turned aside, the rippling stream dried up, and 
the lofty mountain stripped of its emerald coronal, which 
rustled in kingly magnificence around the marble sum- 
mit. So let it be; such is our irresistible law. 

Tn these walks, unseen as they imagined themselves, 
there was an eye on them—an eye dark and keen and 
sleepless. 


A glorious evening—a twilight of North America— 
cloud on cloud, in crimson drapery and ruby gold elus- 
tering around the azure palace of the Hesperides! And 
Mary, in the still, solemn wood, keeps her tryst. The 
beautiful girl had been waiting but a few moments,—yet 
those moments were hours, and her lips murmured, 

«Why comes he not?” 

“He is here!” cried one, leaping from a clump of 
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small trees, around whose delicate branches clustered 
the luxuriant tendrils of that small vine peculiar to the 
West. 

“He is here!’ he repeated; “one who loves you, 
who has long, long loved you—one whom you must 
love.” 

“Never!” and she recognized Charles Grayson. 
“ Never? I have sworn it!” 7 

“Am I bound by your unholy oath?” cried Mary, 
“T, the betrothed of another! Away! away, sir! your 
rashness and villainy may yet remain undiscovered.” 

“Mary Alton,” said Grayson, in those low, deep, 
half-articulated tones—which ever speak wild and un- 
controllable passion—“Mary Alton, I have watched 
you for months—I have watched you at noon, at eve, 
at night—I have kissed the very flowers your fingers 
have touched—I have stood for hours on the blessed 
spot your feet have pressed—will you not? Cannot 
you return my love ?” 

Grayson knelt and suddenly seized-her hand. Mary 
stood pale and motionless with fear and astonishment. 

“ Answer! I implore you,” he continued. 

“Traitoress! wretch!” shrieked rather than spoke 
Yantee, as she rushed into the scene, with a dagger 
brandished aloft—“ Traitoress! this—this will revenge 
the daughter of a chief!” 

The knife suddenly descended, and would inevitably 
havé proved fatal, had not Grayson sprang to his feet 
and struck the instrament from the hand of the infu- 
riated girl. 

“ What means this?” and Henry Segard joined the 
group. “Grayson—Yantee—here! and that knife? 
Explain !” 

He turned to Mary, who attempted to speak, but from 
tears and trembling was unable to utter a word. Segard, 


seeing her ineffectual_attempt to answer him, tuned to 
Grayson, and said, 

“What, sir, do you here? What does that Indian 
girl here ?” 


“You—no one shall question me. What do you 
here? Ha! ha!” Grayson exclaimed, with a wild, 
mocking laugh; “you need not answer me either. 
Yantee !” 

The girl gazed at him without replying. 
away !” 

The girl silently departed ; but after proceeding a few 
steps, turned around, and glaring upon Mary, exclaimed, 

“ Daughter of the pale face beware !” and the boughs 
soon hid her from sight. 

Segard, fiading Mary insensible, turned to his anta- 
gonist. 

«“ Grayson, we shall meet again.” 

“ Whenever you please,” was the laconic, but bitter 
reply, and he strode firmly away. 

Mary, in a few minutes having recovered, slowly and 


“Yantee ! 





painfully answered the questions of her lover. When 
she finished, Henry arose from the spot where he had 
been kneeling over her, and said in a low, but firm 
voice, “ He dies the death!” 

“No! no! stain not your hand, Segard, the hand 
betrothed to me, with blood.” 

“T have said it,” was his reply. 

Silently they pursued their way homeward. Neither 
spoke. Thoughts of sadness with her—thoughts of re- 
venge with him, were too busy for any conversation. 


And Yantee still ministered to the wants of her faith- 
less lord. But there was a settled fierceness in her dark 
eye, at once strange and dreadful. Grayson, however, 
did not observe it. Like many others he underrated a 
woman’s heart, mind, and courage. 


Brave men are too often imprudent, and Henry, not- 
withstanding his marriage should have produced caution, 
where it never before existed—was one of the number, 
He related the transaction, which we have described, to 
several of his P ~swearing revenge against 
Grayson, They, as usual, urged him on, 

A few evenings after the scene in the forest, he care- 
fully examined his hunting-knife and gun, and informing 
Mary and the family (he resided with his father,) that 
he should be absent for some time on a night-hunt, with 
some comrades, left the house. 

But murder was in his heart, and he directed his 
course to Grayson’s lodge. When about half way, he 
was met by Yantee, who uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and delight at the recounter. 

“The brave of a pale face caresses a tainted fawn,” 
said she: Segard felt the sarcasm, and replied in her 
own style. 

“The fawn is pure as the snow on the mountains, 
and she scorns the Black Eagle.” Such was the subri- 
quet of Grayson. ; 2 

“Ha! how knowest the brave that? A lie is on the 
pale face’s lip, and his heart nurses the serpent of deceit.” 

Fire flashed from the eyes of Segard, but remembering, 
that the speaker was a woman, he scornfully smiled and 
replied, 

“ Would the fawn mate for life with the brave, did 
she love the eagle?” An indescribable expression 
passed over the face of Yantee, and she asked in a 
half-joyful, half-sorrowful tone, . 

“Has she?” 

“Yes!” 

* Will the brave swear it?’’ 

“TI do!” 

“Tell her then, that, Yantee buries the-knife. The 
white bosom of the fawn shall not bleed.” The infor- 
mation of Segard relative to his marriage was a con- 




















clusive argument to the simple child of the woods, 
that, Mary did not love her husband. The Indian 
woman of those days never dreamed of infidelity in 
her sex. . 

“The Black Eagle shall no longer repose in the 
bosom of the bird. The blood of but one”—and here 
checking herself, she, after a few moments, continued— 
“ Let the brave long nurse his fawn!” And then dashed 
off into the forest toward her home. 

Segard slowly followed. 


A week has rolled by since that night—a dreadful 
week—and the rough court-room of the settlement is 
filled with a dense throng. There, congregated to- 
gether, you might have seen the stalwart hunter in his 
picturesque dress—the merchant from the far, far East 
—the Indian in his sweeping blanket and braided moc- 
casins; and the attorney, who, even there, assumed the 
knowing look and professional swagger. Nor should 
we forget to mention the judge in his leggins and hunt- 
ing-shirt. 

Suddenly a silence as of death fell upon the motley 
throng. The clerk arose and Tead an indictment for 


murder, closing with these words which have struck |» 


terror to the hearts of thousands—“Guilty or not 
guilty ” wR x 

The prisoner calmly arose, and in a deep, 
faltering voice answered, “not Guilty /” 

Courage still sat on the brow of Henry Segard—pale 
as it was with mental suffering. 

Thetrial commenced. The state’s attorney opened by 
informing the jury (though they knew it before,) that, 
they were to try the prisoner at the bar for a murder 
on the body of one Charles Grayson. He then went on 
to give the usual recital of facts connected with the affair, 
and wound up with the stereotyped phillipic of almost all 
gentlemen, holding his legal situation, against crime. 

The witnesses were then called; and the testimony 
was, in substance thus: 

Segard had left his home on the night of the murder, 
saying, that he was to join a hunt—that no hunt took 
place, nor had any been contemplated—that the prisoner 
had been seen going in the direction of Grayson’s lodge 
—that Grayson had been found stabbed and dead—that 
Segard had often been heard to threaten the deceased’s 
life—that his wife had refused to speak on the subject, 
and was unable to attend the trial, owing to illness pro- 
duced by grief—and that Yantee, the wife of Grayson, 
had not been seen or heard of sincé the night of the 
murder. 

The cross-examination produced nothing worthy of 
mention, and the case here rested. After the argument 
of counsel, Segard attempted to rise and address the 
jury, but was dissuaded by his advocate. 
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And Henry Segard was found guilty of murder in the 
first degree. 








Oh! those awful thirty days! one by one the doomed 
wretch sees them glide away—he counts every sun—he 
numbers every hour—he sees the eternity gradually ap- 
proaching—at last the scaffold—dark and awful meets 
his quailing eye; the last hour is here. 





We need not describe the execution—the first ®hich 
had ever occurred in Horror chilled every 
heart, and some shed tears. They remembered Segard’s 
bravery—frankness, nobleness,* services, and they wept 
—those stern, iron-nerved hunters! The last moment 
has arrived :—Segard stood up, and in a voice, long re- 
membered,,.exclaimed, “I am innocent!” He was 
urged to go on, but with a scornful smile said, “The 
brave do not fear to-day! I am innocent !” 

He then knelt and prayed for his wife, father, mother 
and brothers. ; 

*T am ready,” said he in a firm tone, and the cap was 
drawn down—the word was given; he, the young, the 
lion-hearted was a—corpse! 





“Save him! Save him!” shouted a wild voice, and 
Yantee darted into the crowd. “Save him! Save him! 
the brave is innocent! I slew the Black Eagle!” .The 
crowd recoiled in horror. “I,” she continued—*“TI met 
him going to our lodge—he made the bird of the forest 
believe that the fawn loved not the Eagle—then I had 
only one to hate—only one to kill. I flew to the lodge 
—he was asleep—-I stabbed him. The daughter of a 
chief,” cried she, ina proud voice, and drawing herself 
up to her fullest height, “was revenged! I fled to my 
home,” she continued,—“in theswoods. I heard that 
the brave was to die for Yantee’s deed. I flew to save 
him! Too late! Too late! The brave would have 
slain the Black Eagle, but mine—mine was the right to 
revenge !”” 

The girl overcome by weariness, grief and passion, 
sunk upon the ground—lifeless. The chord of life had 
been stretched too far, and it snapped. 





.The above tale is true in its leading details. It is 
almost impossible to execute a person in the section 
where the melancholy affair occurred, and indeed the 
whole State has become proverbial for its injudicious 
mercy toward criminals. 

Lawyers will tell you, that, Henry Segard, on the 
testimony, should have been executed. For my own 
part having read, at least once, the best work on evi- 
dence, I must agree with them. And now, reader, 
judge kindly of a Tate or Circumsrantiat Eyt- 


DENCE. 
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THE JEWESS AND THE CHRISTIAN. 
BY J. T. EVANS. j 
CHAPTER I. 


He who has travelled on the high road of Lusa, 
cannot but have remarked that in the midst of that 
species of gulph that opens on che right side of Mount 
Cenis, there are erected some few very small cottages, 
thatched with straw, and that look so tiny and so frail, 
that they seem to tremble when exposed to the rude 
blasts of the north wing. It may be affirmed, that in 
the spot where they are located, the sun never gilds the 
rocks with his rays, and that the only appearance of 
animation that is given to the scene is that conveyed by 
the dull monotonous brawling of a brook, that seems to 
be enclosed in the mountains, and with difficulty forces 
its way into the lower regions of the plain. The ice 
and the snow constitute the sole covering of these steep 
rocks, and the barren earth is more ungrateful to the 
tiller than the rugged lands of Switzerland. It is 
desolate, but there is about it not one single feature 
of grandeur; it affrights the spectator, but does not fill 
his mind with awe. Such is the Novelese. 

It was upon a certain evening in the year , that 
there were observed upon one of the narrow and steep 
paths of the Novelese, two mules; they advanced with 
apparent difficulty. There was seated upon one of them 
a very old man, and in his looks might be remarked the 
pleasure with which he contemplated the barren prospect 
that was before him. Its sterility did not affright him 
by its wildnéss, and desolation seemed to be an enjoy- 
ment to him. Upon the other mule, there was a very 
young maiden, clothed in white, and whose limbs 
seemed to be frozer® by the cold and bitter biasts 
that she encountered. She cast no glance around 
her; she seemed to be a stranger to the country through 
which she was passing, and its novelty had evidently 
no charms for her. ese two were preceded by one 
individual, who was cla@ like a rustic, and over whose 
shoulders were cast the rough skin of a bear. Just as 
the travellers appeared, dark and reddish clouds covered 
Mount Cenis, and at the same time, a thin cold rain 
began to fall. The mules continued to advance, and 
their sweet-sounding bells were heard, until, at length, 
they stopped before a cottage, from which there soon 
issued an old woman, supported on the arm of a strong 
and athletic mountaineer. The old man then alighted, 
and he instantly went to help the maiden from her 
mule. The delicate creature was so exhausted, either 
by grief, or so transfixed by cold, that she could not 
move from her pillion, and they had to carry her in 
their arms, into the cottage. 
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“Rachel!” exclaimed the old man, “ Rachel, my 


daughter, thou art now suffering; but the Lord will 
have mercy on thee. Hath he-not delivered us out of 
the hands of Pharoah? Hath he not given us to drink 
of fresh water, even in the arid sands of the desert? I 
have saved thee, thee, my beloved one, from the snares 
~ hee Lift up, then, thy head, thou child of 


The maiden made no answer; but she turned her 
eyes from the brook to the high summit of the Alps, 
and shuddering, affrighted, panting with grief, she 
showed in her look, and in her attitude, that she was 
about, to fall into a paroxysm of Aespair; but then, in 
a moment afterward, an idea, as if it were vague, 
obscure, and half-formed, seemed to come to her mind ; 
it warmed her cheeks with blushes; her eyes shot forth 
brilliant glances ; and her soft, low, and musical voice 
pronounced the single word, “Louis.” It was uttered 
with a charm so ineflable, that as the Jew listened to 
it, his hands were clenched as if in agony, and the 
hoarse growl of despair was heard to issue from his 
lips, as if torture alone had forced it from his heart. 

In the small cottage, which had received the Jew and 
Jewess as guests, there might be observed an air of the 
greatest neatness. T'wo lovely infants played close to 
the fire, and, as they did so, they eagerly tried to bring 
warmth into the limbs of the hapless Rachel. Her 
father, Solomon, took the young mountaineer to a dark 
reces# in the cottage, and then the two were seen to 
converse in  ybispers for a very long time. 

The remainder of the day was passed in sighs, in 
tears, in counsels, in expostulations, The wild air of 
the rough mountaineer contrasted strongly with the 
appearance of all else that was in the cottage; and it 
might be noticed, that every time the harsh tones of the 
mountaineer’s voice were heard, a cold shivering made 
the white robes of Rachel tremble, as if the wind had 
blown upon them. 

The last rays of the sun had already cast a crown of 
gold upon the pinnacle of Mount Cenis, when Solomon 
Levi again disappeared in the passes of the Novelese, 
for the purpose of proceeding to Susa, from which 
conveyances can easily be procured to Turin. 


CHAPTER II. 


Areapy a cruel month of feverish expectation had 
passed away. It was gone before Louis, who loved 
the Jewish maiden so dearly, and by whom he was as 
tenderly beloved, could discover her retreat. He had, 
however, discovered the neighborhood in which she 
was concealed; and, in order that his absence might 
not be remarked, he had stated to his attendants, that 
he intended for a few days to sport in the mountains. 
He set out then one fine morning, with. his fowling 
piece in proper order, and his horn well filled, and 
followed by two of his dogs. It is not necessary to 
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say, what was the direction that he took, or what his 
thoughts, his hopes, his desires, and his wishes. 

During that month—the month in which he was 
searching for her—how many days were there not of 
slow and cruel agony for Rachel! She, alas! had 

_ fallen into that species of paroxysm that, little by little, 
is sure to undermine health, and, eventually to destroy 
life. How often had the echo of these Cis-Alpine rocks 
repeated the beloved name of “Louis!” How often 
might the unfortunate maiden be seen, her hair scattered 
in disorder, and leaning as if from the summit of the 
mountain, and measuring with a haggard eye those 
abysses that Nature has dug out, as if they were so 
many vast graves yawning to engulph her? 

Antonio, for thus was the mountaineer named, was, 
as if it were by a species of enchantment, always to 
be found near her, even in the moment of her greatest 
despair, and her most bitter sorrow. He placed himself 
between Rachel and every precipice that was beside her 
path; and then, looking at her, his hands clasped to- 
gether, he seemed to supplicate her to live, and by 
a sort of smile which he gathered upon his lips, he 
appeared anxious to remove from his face all that was 
lowering, and to put off those featful impressions that 
his coarse and savage voice were likely to excite. There 
was in the man something so strange, that it was easy 
to comprehend that some emotion stronger than that of 
of pity characterised his conduct. Reared in the midst 
of the Alps, he had dreamed more than,once of that 
happiness that steals on the soul, when one gazes in 
the face, and looks into the eyes of a beautiful maiden. 
He now felt it, but he dared not to tell to Rachel what 
were his feelings. 

How could he, so low, so foul, so base, and so 
obscure, presume to look up to the loveliness and the 
brightness that invested her, and that followed in her 
footsteps ; — that, in such a situation, rose, 
like a resplefdent vapor, from a dark, dark valley. 
But then, if he could not give free vent jo his love, 
he could, at least indulge, in all its energy, and with 
all its strength, the hatred of the Jew against Louis. 
He cursed Louis; he hated the very thought of Louis; 
and when that dreaded, detested name was uttered by 
the lips of Rachel, then did his horny hand grasp, with 
a firm, deadly gripe, the dagger fastened in his belt. 

Solomon had gharged this man to watch Rachel 
attentively ; and the manner in which he executed this 
duty, showed that there was a stronger motive for his 
conduct than the mere desire to please the father. The 
state of the young girl gradually became worse ; her 
sufferings daily were greater; and her heart was so full, 
that even the tears that she shed could bring to her no 

-consolation, and in no wise assuage her sorrows. Like 

unto bodies deprived of life, and submitted to the voltaic 
battery, there was no pensive electricity to her, excepting 
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one—the name of the Christian that she adored. To 
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her every thing else was a mass of 9 
charmless, graceless, cold, cold as ice. Already con- 
sumption, that disease as cruel and remorseless as it is 
insidious, had seized upon her, when Solomon, one 
day, came to tell her of the death of her mother, her 
excellent, her affectionate, her beloved mother; and yet, 
she remained, on hearing this, like to one who has been 
stricken by a thunder-bolt; broken down—nerveless— 
her eyelids drawn back—her breath stopped, and inca- 
pable of uttering a single word. The Jew wept as he 
clasped her to his heart; he endeavored, but in vain, to 
reanimate her scattered spirits. He would have sacrificed 
all his fortune to save her from this frightful lethargy ; 
but he would sooner have followed her bier, than wed 
her to a Christian. The hatred of fanaticism has no 
pity, no sensibility, no feeling, no remorse. 

Time thus passed away, when, one fine evening, 
Rachel, sad and silent, walked along a narrow path 
that.leads to the mountain of the Three-Lances. She 
had just reached a mass of shapeless marble, which 
witnessed the passage of the Alps, by Hannibal, when 
she suddenly stopped, and, raising her eyes to Heaven, 
she murmured forth sounds, that though they might be 
said to be inarticulate, still betrayed what was the secret 
of her heart. ~ The noise made by the crackling of some 
wild plants, as they were crushed beneath the feet of 


‘some traveller, first drew her from the meditation in 


which she was plunged. She looked—a piercing cry 
came from her. lips—she could not move—she had to 
lean for support against the block of marble. Louis the 
Christian was at the feet of the Jewish maiden. 

How can one draw an exact picture of that interview e 
It was on the one side, as on the other, joy, the very 
delirium of delight, the intoxication of supreme happi- 
ness. There were questions without end, and there 
were answers that were perfectly incoherent. They 
were insane with love, and it was necessary for both to 
resay a thousand times that which both had a thousand 
times before repeated. 7 

The moon had already begun to shed its beams 
through the thick foliage of the old oaks, and Rachel 
had not yet returned to the cottage! The mountaineer 
stood at the cottage door, and called her; but he called 
in vain. Never before that evening had she failed to 
answer him. He felt this, and then he bethought 
himself of the orders of the Jew, and of the fears 
which the father had expressed in their last interview. 
Instantly he determined to go in search of her. 

Armed, according to the custom of the mountaineers 
of the Novelese, with a broad cutlass, he bounded over 
the rocky torrent, and he climbed the ascent of the Three 
Lances, with all the agility of a chamois-hunter. The 


only thing that broke the silence that reigned around 
him was the rustling of the branches as he rushed along. 
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It was not until he had traversed a large portion of the 
mountain, that he thought he heard the sound of voices, 
mingled with sighs. Then, and not till then, his pace 
was stealthy. He proceeded silently, and at last he was 
able to see that Rachel was not alone. 

The dogs of Louis started up suddenly, and their loud 
and vehement barking could be heard far and near. 

The two lovers, absorbed alike in their sorrow and 
their affection, seemed to be ignorant of all that was 
passing around them, when the mountaineer, who had 
contrived to conceal himself behind the block of marble, 
suddenly appeared, and, it could be seen, foaming with 
rage, while his right hand brandished his cutlass, which 
he presented at the breast of Louis. A frightful struggle 
took place. Louis in vain endeavored to make use of 
his fowling-piece ; it was held by a more vigorous hand 
than his own, and, as he sought to free it from the grasp 
of the savage, he felt that he was wounded in the breast. 
He writhed with pain, and as he did so, the mountaineer’s 
brawny. arms grasped him as if he were a child, and 
bearing him to the edge of a deep abyss, hurled him 
down, the -hody crashing, crackling, and bursting, as it 
descended ! 

Rachel, clinging to the Mountaineer with all the 
energy that despair can give to weakness, sought also 
to precipitate herself into the gulph; but drawn back by 
the vigorous gripe of her lover’s executioner, she was 
flung upon the bare face of the rock. 

In a few moments afterward, nought could be heard 
near the place where the lovers had met, but the howling 
of the dogs as they scented the blood of Louis. 


& CHAPTER III. 


Ir was in the middle of the month of November in 
the same year ,in which the transactions already 
detailed. took place, that the Lords of Savoy were 
summoned by order of his Majesty, the King of Sar- 
dinia, to examine into a case of great importance. It 
was in November that these senatorial Lords were to 
be seen seated upon their thrones of crimson velvet, 
whilst there was brought before them Solomon Levi, 
the Jew, accused of the wilful murder of the Count 
Louis. 

These senatorial Lords seemed alike to forget their 
character as Christians and as judges, when they beheld 
the unhappy Jew, heavily ironed before them. It was 
indignation alone that animated them when they gazed 
upon the Israelite surrounded by his guards, and, by a 
sad combination of human prejudices, even the crowd 
that was collected in the Court, shuddered as the 
unhappy man passed through them, as if there were 
contamination in misfortune, and that a difference of 
creed could justify the obliteration of all traces of 
humanity. The accused was more calm, more cool, 
and more collected, than his judges, his accusors, or 








the auditory. He had that calmness that results from 
innocence and resignation. 

Unfortunately for the Jew, he had arrived at the 
cottage, in which he sought a retreat for his daughter, 
upon the very evening that her lover Louis had been 
assassinated. Rachel, who had been carried thither by 
the fierce mountaineer, could not, when she arrived, 
recognise her father. She had lost her reason, and with 
it, the remembrance of the past. The Jew, however, 
observed that there were some drops of blood upon 
her dress, and, driven to despair, he asked what had 
occasioned this unlooked-for misfortune. The assassin 
stuttered out an explanation, namely, that he had found 
Rachel stretched at the foot of a rock, and at the same 
moment, he had remarked a hunter, who fled away 
through the passes of the mountain. 

“Ah!” cried the Jew, “it was Louis—Louis, who 
must have*discovered where I had hidden her, as I 
thought, from his sight :” and saying this, he turned to © 
his daughter,and exclaimed, “ Daughter of Jerusalem 
—gentle flower, whose tender head had been struck 
down by the tempest. 1 thought to have preserved 
thee pure from the Christian; I thought to have placed 
thee here as in a promised land, where thou mightest 
be saved from the hands of Pharaoh .’ But he 
could not continue, so much was his soul afflicted by 
the cruel spectacle that he gazed upon. All that night 
he watched by the pillow of his daughter, and aided in 
his cares by the ancient female cottager. The motn- 
taineer, on the contrary, hid himself in a corner of a 
cottage, keeping his blood-stained countenance carefully 
concealed beneath his cloak. 

The next day Rachel had, in some degree, recovered 
her strength, and she was immediately removed to Susa, 
where the most watchful and tender cares were bestowed 
upon her. The same day, a shepherd, who was passing 
along the stream, discovered the dead f Louis. It 
was frightfully disfigured from the fall; “two dogs were 
resting beside it—the one seemed to be watching the 
first fatal wound that had been inflicted on his master, 
while the other was nestling close to that face, to which 
hitherto it had looked up with affection, and that had 
always repaid it with smiles. 

In a few days afterward, the Hebrew was arrested at 
Susa, and he was dragged from the arms of his daughter 
to be plunged into the dark cells of the senatorial prison. 
Many attempts were made upon the Jew to induce him 
to avow his guilt; but he withstood them with a firmness 
in which innocence when subjected to the agonies of the 
torture has often been found wanting. 

At length, the Jew was taken from his prison to go 
through the forms of a trial, and to find that for one of 
his tribe there is no mercy. The sentence of the judges 
was already determined upon, although the proofs were 
defective, and the witnesses could state nothing certain. 
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All had been determined, even though Rachel was not 
yet able to utter a single word, and that her distraction 
was a negative proof of the innocence of her father. Her 


presence, however, in the Court was deemed necessary ; |- 


and she, too, was broaght to the bar to assist at this last 
sacrifice to injustice. At length, she appeared, and then 
pity—which seemed to have fied from the hearts of all 
—took possession of them, and asserted her supremacy. 
A murmur of compassion accompanied her on her way 
from the prison cell to the court-house. To look at her, 
s0 innocent, so pure, so completely thoughtless of self, 
and, dressed, as she was, she looked in her white robes, 
contrasted with the blood-red robes of her judges, like an 
angel in the midst of the flames of purgatory. The 
change produced by this apparition was terrible. The 
hapless Jew made a movement, as if he would approach 
to her, but the chains—the cruel chains—with which 
his arms were bound, would not permit him to open 
them, in order that he might clasp his child—his dear, 
his only child to his heart. He could not kiss his 
daughter, but his groans could be heard by every one. 

She was asked several questions, but to none did she 
give any answer. She only waved her hands, and made 
some unintelligible motions with her fingers. ; 

The judges then consulted for a’ moment, and the 
preside: to declare that they awarded the punish- 

_ ment cog 0 Solomon Levi, as one guilty of the 
wilful iberate murder of the Count Louis. Even 
as the sentence was pronounced, a noise was heard at 
the lower end of the court-house,. Rachel shrieked, 
and then, with one bound, she was’in the midst of the 
spectators, holding, as it were, with a grasp of iron, the 
mountaineer, who made many efforts to flee, and to 
disengage himself from her grasp. 

“Here!” she shrieked out, “ here—here is the assassin 
of the Count Louis—of my Louis! Ah, what has hap- 
pened to me, wretched girl thatI am? Methinks, J still 
see the dagger that this monster plunged into the heart 
of my beloved! I see the ruffian enelose my Louis in 
the embrace of death! I see the villain bear him toward 
the precipice! My Louis disappears,—and, now, all is 
darkness—all is obseurity—all is‘ horror! My Louis 
fought valiantly, but this wretch—this miscreant—this 
tiger—drank his blood——.” And as she uttered these 
words, the Jewess was seized with the convulsions of 
death. She fell in the midst of the crowded court. She 
lay stretched before the eyes of all, lovely, beautiful, but 
as destitute of all the powers of vitality as the full ear of 
corn that the sickle has just stricken down. When they 
raised her from the pavement, their hands were cumbered 
with a corpse. 

On the first of January, in the year , there was a 
large crowd collected around the principal gate of the 
city, for before it were erected two gibbets—one was for 

Jew, and the other for the mountaincer. 

Vou. I—15 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


“Grnatp Lorton! Gerald Lorton!” exclaimed a 
tall thin female far advanced in life, to a young mah, 
who stood dauntlessly before her, “I warn you, as you 
are my son,—my first-born child—to shun the society of 
that dark-browed noble. He is a man of deep villainy 
and desperate designs; he fears neither God nor man} 
he loves not his country or his Sovereign; he regards 
not the laws of honor or the Jand: and, yet, you seek 
his society and his presence, to the destruction of all 
virtuous principles, and your present and future welfare.” 

“Nay, mother, nay,” answered the somewhat 
haughtily, “ you love him not, and, theref ‘ou speak 
as a prejudiced woman speaks, without ei 
or reason; but let me entreat vou Wyo up to Hall 
this once, and if he persists in speaking evil of his Sove- 
reign, I will go no more.” 

“Go not, my child, even for an hour—not for a 
moment—to meet those desperate men; they will lead 
you on to ruin, and laugh you to scorn, when they see 
how easily you become their dupe, and embrace their 
rebellious designs. My son!—my Gerald!—go not!” 

“Mother,” was the answer, “I cannot stay; my 
honor—my word is pledged, and were I to break my 
faith with Lord Manvers, how should I dare to meet 
Emily again. I seek not Lord Manvers’ society for his 
own sake, but that of his child. Mother, farewell!” and 
Gerald Lorton raised his plumed hat from off his fine 
shaped head, and, bowing lowly to his distracted parent, 
left the apartment and the house, to ride over to Manvers 
Hall. 

Manvers Hall was an irregular building, composed 
almost entirely of stone, and situated down in a deep. 
vale; and concealed from view by thick trees which 
grew around. A cascade fell between two lofty hills, 
and flowed into a small streamlet, which meandered 
through the domain, and, excepting where a natural 
pass presented itself from the summit of a grey frowning 
rock, Manvers Hall was inaccessible. Here it was that 
Gerald prepared to descend, and, leaping from his horse, 
caught the reins, and walked gently to the Hall, giving 
his steed to a groom, who was in waiting at the bottom 
of the pass. On entering the house, a range of doors 
met the eye on either side, and a chill air pervaded the 
whole, for it was then late in the month of October. 

A door, somewhat larger than the rest, opened into a 
spacious room, hung with crimson and black velvet, and 
lighted by two immense chandeliers of brass, and placed 
over long narrow tables, which went partly down the 
room. A thick cloth was folded on the upper table, 
and here Lord Manvers sat reading a manuscript with 
great attention, and a smile now and then crossed his 
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hardened and coarse features as he perused it. Close, 


to him sat a man enveloped in a large cloak gathered. 


closely round him, and his dark visage shaded by a 
cavalier’s hat and plume; but, although the feathers 
were large and heavy, they could not wholly conceal 
features of no ordinary cast, for on every line was 
stamped baseness and treachery so legibly that no one 
who looked on that stern brow could dream that any 
thing but deceit and villainy inhabited the soul. And 
so it was. That man was one who afterward played a 
conspicuous part on the stage of history as the odiously 
renowned Guido Fawkes;—a name which will be 
shuddered-at by the virtuous in all ages. 

' So deeply were the conspirators engaged, one with 
the ipt, and the other with his thoughts, that 
Gerald Lorton’. entrance was unheeded, until he ad- 
vanced, and laying his hand on the table; exclaimed, 
“My Lord!” A dark scowl passed over Manvers as 
he looked up, and said, “By my faith, Lorton! I knew 
not you were here; business has cast its iron bonds 
around me, and I am intent on this title deed;” he 
added, folding up the scroll, “it concerns an estate left 
to Master Carlton, my nephew; and his interests are 
mine.” Here the deceiver paused, and glanced seem- 
ingly at Fawkes, as if to know whether he approved 
this specimen of wily deceit, but Fawkes did not look 
up, and Lord Manvers continued, “ Business is not for 
one so young as yourself;—go and find my daughter. 
We will require your presence again—but not now.” 
Lord Manvers ceased, and gazed for a moment on 
Gerald Lorton’s noble brow as he stood unsuspiciously 
before him, and he stepped forward to open the door, 
saying, “ Lorton !—can I trust you?” 

“Yes!” was the answer. “I would not betray you 
even on the scaffold!” 

“Good!” said Lord Manvers, and he closed and 
bolted the hall-door. “Now, Guido,” said Manvers, 
throwing himself back in his large arm-chair, “I know 
that stripling’s courage, he can serve our purpose well. 
We must dupe him by stratagem; he already knows 
too much, for it was but yester-eye we heard Winter 
speak of destroying that heretic and his nobles.” 

“Trust him not!” said Fawkes sullenly, “he has a 
Protestant’s eye, and I like not his open forehead, or his 
proud curled lip. By our Lady, I would not trust him !” 

« Guido, he shall be told!’ exclaimed Manvers, “mark 
me, he can serve me a good turn, or if I trust him not 
our purpose and intent will be frustrated. Zesmond 
is even now dying! Yes,” continued Manvers, “and 
unless some one quickly supply his place, all is at an 
end.” 

«“ Well—what can that boy do?” asked Fawkes, 
impatiently. 

“Much ;—he must start for London to-morrow with 
money, to purchase the house my friends have taken, 





and also be the bearer of despatches to Catesby and 
Percy ; and, above all, we_must keep him from Emily, 
or, by my faith! young Harrington will not gain his 
bride, and he comes to-morrow.” 

“Ah! I see,” said Fawkes, raising his dark eyes, 
“and she is the price of Harrington’s share in this 
project—good. I approve your plot.” And here the 
conversation ended. Manvers resumed his scroll, and 
Guido walked stealthily away. 

During this conversation, a different scene was 
passing in a dist&nt part of the building, between 
Emily Manvers and Gerald Lorton, who had long 
sought for an interview with his idol, and he now 
found her alone. “Gerald!” she exclaimed, as he 
entered the apartment, and arose to greet him ; “Gerald, 
I have watched for you this long weary day, and now 
you are so late, and I am so miserable. Oh! Gerald— 
my heart will break,” and she burst into tears. 

“Emily, you are ill,” he said, leading her to a chair, 
“or something has happened ;—what can distress you?” 

“My father,” sobbed the wretched girl, “has betrothed 
me to George Harrington, and I Jove him not; ar 
will not listen to me, plead as I will.” 


“By all that is sacred you shall not wed him? 


exclaimed Gerald ‘Lorton, “I will die before you are 
his bride. No!—by heaven! I will see a cold 
anya at my feet before he shall call E vers 
wife.” 

A flush overspread the, pale « cheek of the weeping girl 
as she gazed on the animated Lorton, but the knowledge 
that he loved her t also the conviction that she 
had yet a deeper wound to inflict. “Be calm, Gerald, 
TI entreat—be calm; I have more to tell; my tale isnot 
long, but it must be told, or else you cannot aid me. 
Gerald! listen, and then lJeave*me to quiet reflection.” 
The agitated young man paused in his hurried walk, 
which he had commenced up and down the reom, and 
threw himself beside the beautiful girl, little dreaming 
that in a few moments more and his peace of mind was 
gone for ever. “Gerald, my brother—my dear friend,” 
at length said Emily, with an attempt at calmness, “you 
know how I have trusted you,—you will not betray me 
now ?” he pressed her hand, and she proceéded, “months 
since I went to reside with my aunt Lady Digby, and 
at her house I met the noble and elegant Lord Mon- 
teagle; he came day after day, and hour by hour, we 
sat together, Gerald; I know not how my heart was 
won, but, oh! if maiden ever loved a being fondly, it is 
I,—and if there is a creature worthy of love, it is Mon- 
teagle. Now, Gerald,” added Emily, as she covered 


her beautiful face with her handkerchief, “I have told 
my folly, but as my last request, I beseech you to hear 
me, and grant my prayer.” 

‘« Speak, Miss Manvers,” answered Lorton, his. whole 
frame convulsed with suppressed fecling, “speake—[y 
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will fulfil your wishes, if they cost me my life, for that 
is worthless now. I lived but for you—for you I will 
die; only tell me you look upon me as a brother, and, 
if I-cannot claim a warmer feeling, yet let me cherish 
and deserve that one.” 

“Tt is yours’-—dear Gerald,” she said, “a sister’s 
warmest love; but, oh! something tells me Monteagle 
is in danger. I know that my father is linked with 
desperate men, and he is Monteagle’s sworn foe ;—then, 
Gerald, I beseech you, if it is in your power, save him 
from destruction—save him, as you value the blessing 
of a sinful girl—save Monteagle from danger and from 
death. Gerald, wilt you do this? and all will yet be 
well,” she passionately exclaimed, and uttering a fer- 
vent blessing on Gerald’s head, the warm-hearted girl 
rushed from the apartment to seek the solitude of her 
own chamber,—but Gerald Lorton was an altered and 
broken-hearted man. 

Two hours passed on, and he had not moved, when 
Fawkes glided in, and beckoned him to follow where 
he sh guide. The traitor spoke not, but, pointing 
to a flight of stairs, urged Lorton down, and entered a 
jong, dark chamber. There sat Lord.Manvers, Winter, 


“Sand Lord Harrington. A few set words were uttered 


by Lord Manvers, and the oath administered, but his 
victim neither saw nor felt the importance of their oaths. 


A smile played over his pale features as he grasped the 


pen, which added his name to that odious list, and as 
he glanced rapidly over it, and saw Lord Monteagle’s 
name was not among them, the promise he had made 
to Emily crossed his mind, and he determined to save 
the young nobleman. The initiation was over, and the 
only son of a fond and affectionate mother had become 
a traitor and an assassin. 

Daybreak saw Gerald Lorton on his way to London, 
-with many good wishes for his safety and success, but 
disappointment. had rendered him cold and callous. 

- Desperate views entered his mind, and the last sparks 
of virtue and principle were quelled beneath the torrent 
of hideous thoughts and overwhelming reproaches which 
filled his tortured breast. 

A fortnight passed on, and the day for completing the 
treason was Close at hand, when, during one of those 
dark foggy days which visit England in November, a 

man, enveloped in a dark horseman’s cloak, and shrouded 
in a black velvet cap, which almost concealed his face, 
walked hurriedly through the streets, and looked anx- 
iously at each house as he passed along, seemingly 
distracted with care or anxiety, but evidently on some 
errand of more than ordinary importance. At length his 

# walk ended, and he approached a magnificent mansion, 
and drew a letter from his pocket. “Give this to your 
master, Lord Monteagle, sirrah,” said he to a valet, 
who opened the door, “instantly on your peril or evil 
will happen to you.” The man stood a moment about 
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to answer, but it was too late—the messenger was gone, 
and he remained alone, looking down the long, dark 
street with the letter in his hand. Creeping back 
through the city with a weary step and broken heart, 
the bearer of that letter at length reached a small 
miserable tavern on Lonion Bridge, and, for a few 
moments, stood as if reluctant to enter, but he conquered 
his aversion, and asked the hostess for a room. 

“The attic is good enough for such as you,” said the 
Dame, contemptuously glancing at his splashed dress. 
“Go up, and see yourself.” 

The stranger mechanically obeyed her, 
narrow staircase, closed the door of a wre 
room, and sat down. A flood of tears fe 
half-closed eyes, as he laid his head agai 
wall, and, giving way to his grief, comm 
prayer, drawing from his bosom a lock of, 
hair, he pressed it to his lips. “God 
Emily,” he said, “and you, too, my pog 
forgive your unworthy son; but, oh 
sweeten death, it is the recollection of 4 
Yes—Monteagle is saved. I have 
death.” Here the speaker paused, and looked for a 
moment on the point of his bright stiletto, then drew 
his finger across the blade, and plunged it into his 
breast. A stream of dark red blood streamed from the 
wound, and the once happy Gerald Lorton, the virtuous 
and the good, lay dead on the floor—a suicide and a 
traitor. : 

Need I add more, the contents of that letter are well 
known, the success of that plot, and its happy termina- 
tion; but if a thought shall come across my readers as 
to what saved the country from destruction, I will tell 
them—W oman’s Love. 











H. J. B. 


SONNET. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 
THE FADING BEAUTY. 


But gaze upon those soft, dark eyes, whose light 
Seems drawn from some celestial source on high,— 
And on that brow so beautifully bright, 
.Around which float those gleams so exquisite, 
We own them gifts of gladness from the sky, 
Lent to illume—as the pale stars that lie 
Silently twining o’er the brows of night 
Their dewy garlands—earth’s lone ecstasy,— 
And linger o’er those waves of raven hair, 
That fling soft shadows, as each darkling tress 
Rolls o’er that pale cheek’s glowing loveliness, 
And folds that neck inexplicably fair,— , 
And sigh to think how soon the tomb’s damp air 
So much of heavenly brightness will caress. 
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THE COTTAGE HOME. 
BY MRS. J. W. MERCUR. 


On! thou hast return’d to thy lov’d cottage home, 

And it breathes forth a welcome, to thee and thine own ; 
A welcome to tempt thee no longer to stray, 

Afar from the scenes of this lov’d home away. 


But thou hast been blest! in thy wand’rings afar, 

Thou hast caught the bright radiance of health’s beaming 
star; 

And the bloom of thy cheek, and light of thine eye, 

: bright signets set of its victory. 











too wert blest with full many a friend, 
ht thee where’er thy lone footsteps did tend ; 
ny a bright and cherish’d lov’d smile; 

ne hours of thy absence beguile. 


s their smiles like the smiles ye have met? 
anny brows where the signets all set ; 
e tendrils have root in the heart, 

a earth’s coldness a feeling apart? 


guage breath’d not of the soul ; 

bse bright smiles ‘neath affections control, 
Yet they were belov’d,.they were cherish’d by thee, 

As radiant stars upon life’s lonely sea. 


But would théy still there ever radiant shine, 

Should a cloud chance to darken that fair brow of thine; 
Oh, no! they would sink beneath life’s troubled breast; 
Nor shed their bright lustre where sorrow found rest. 


But thou hast returned! where those ever will find, 

The lov’d, and the cherish’d, the true and the kind; 

— smiles would still greet thee should fate darkly 
ow’r, 

And cull from thy bright path each fragrant flower, 


Then wander no more from this dear cottage home, 
Oh! leave not its lov’d hearth for others to roam; 
For dim grow its bright fires when thou art away, 
And all save affection is marked with decay. 


Rude time will work changes on each lofty brow, 
Will snatch the bright tresses that circle them now, 
Will steal from the dark eye the brightness of youth, 
But cannot, oh! cannot, affection and truth. 


Then linger around the lov’d haunts of thy home, 
And leave not its friends for friends foreign to roam, 
And the changes of time will still leave unto thee 
Hearts that will love on through eternity’s sea. 


Miss Sepa\1cx.—Miss Sedgwick is a jewel of a 
writer. We admire her works, but admiration is not 
predominately sensitive—we love them even more than 
we admire them. There is a kindly feeling and a 
domestic charm about them, and they ought to form a 
portion of every man’s library who loves his children 
and lives happy with his wife. 








THE GENIUS OF BRAINARD* 


Tae publication of this volume has injured rather 
than advanced the reputation of Brainard, and he ‘has 
no reason to thank the compiler for what has been 
called “a tardy act of justice.” Hitherto the poet has 
been known as the author of several fine pieces, but 
this collection holds him up to the world as the writer 
of some hundred indifferent ones. We condemn the 
whole affair. We condemn the book, we condemn the 
compiler, we condemn the publisher, and we condemn 
whomsoever of the public may praise the book as a 
whole. The volume answers, however, one good pur- 
pose—it enables a critic more fully to appreciate the 
genius of Brainard. But so far as the popular reputa- 
tion of the poet is concerned the book should have been 
left unpublished. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not attack the 
g ,0f Brainard. This book has not induced us to 
think less highly of the poet, but on the contrary has 
given us an insight into his character which we never 
enjoyed before. Yet such will not be the general 
impression produced by this volume. The public, as 
a public, will come to a different conclusion, for as it 
is apt to judge every thing by the mass, it will deny 
that a man who writes a hundred indifferent and only 
a few good poems, can be a genius. We have every 
reasonable respect for the public,but it has one pecu- 
liarity which, for’ the present occasion, must be borne 
in mind—it rarely thinks deeply. It is like a wayfaring 
man who reads while he runs. It is very apt, therefore, 
to form a wrong judgment on matters that lie a little 
out of the common way ; and to conclude that the poet, 
in the case we have cited, owes his popularity to luck 
rather than to merit. The public’ will say that a man 
who is really a genius can write a good poem more than 
one in every ten efforts. And on a cursory view of the 
subject the public would seem to be in the right. But 
a little reflection would open up new facts that might 
altogether vary our judgment, or at least modify it in 
many important particulars. Such is the case now. - A 
glance at the genius of Brainard will explain our posi- 








tion. 


Brainard was a man whom we know by his works 
nearly as well as if we had met him personally. His 
character had almost the simplicity of that of a child. 
He was frank, trusting, aflectionate—endowed with 
great sensibility, and little fitted to cope with the hardy 
details of life—pensive, gentle, truthful and retired. His 
depression of spirits, especially in his later years, was 
great; and tinged every thing he regarded with a melan- 
choly hue. The very mirthfulness which he sometimes 





*The Poems of John G. C. Brainard—1 vol.—Edward 
Hopkins, Hartford, 1842. 
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exhibited was the offspring of his malady. But his 
melancholy, unlike that of Byron, did not find vent in 
maledictions against his fellows, in sneers at the purity 
of human nature, in impious repinings at his lot. 
His heart bled for the miseries of others rather than 
for himself. This feeling, united to his extreme sen- 
sitiveness, gives a character to his whole poetry, and 
reveals to us Brainard the man in all his artless sim- 
plicity. This brings us to notice the want of art in 
Brainard’s poem. 

Brainard was no artist—that is he did not understand 
how to make the most of his genius; and the conse- 
quence has been that his really good poems were written 
by accident rather than with “malice aforethought.” 
We do not know that we make ourselves exactly clear, 
but our position is, that genius will rarely produce a 
+ fine poem, unless that genius is directed by artistical 
skill; and that just in proportion as this skill is increased 
will be the merit of the poem. Milton’s Paradise Lost 
could never have been written, if its author had not 
gathered a thousand stores of learning to enrich his 
work, besides acquiring the management of the incidents 
from a study of the great epics of every age and tongue. 
The.later poems of Burns are his best, because they are 
the result of study as well as of inherent genius. To 
apply these principles to the case of Brainard. He had 
genius unquestionably, and some artistical skill; but, 
comparatively speaking he was almost destitute of the 
latter. If ever a man wrote from pure inspiration that 
man was Brainard. There is nothing like artifice about 
his poems. You can see through them into the heart 
of the writer as distinctly as one can see the pebbles at 
the bottom of a quiet pool. They are not the result of 
elaborate art like a painting of a French school, but the 
bold dashes produced by a Raphael in a moment of 
inspiration. They are simple, truthful and eloquent, 
full of natural imagery, abounding in quiet and pensive 
thoughts. A writer of this character will often write a 
dozen stanzas, and have but one really good verse among 
the whole, or he will compose a score of poems of which 
not more than four or five will be worthy of preservation. 
And so long as a poet writes without regard to the rules 
of art he will write with these varying and uncertain 
results. He may, and often will be successful; but this 
success will be altogether a matter of chance. A man 
might almost as well expect to produce a fine painting 
without having first studied the art, as a poet imagine 
he can write a poem, and yet be indifferent to the pre- 
cepts which are in common practice with the craft. 
It is of no use that Homer, Virgil, and a score of 
others have written, if no benefit is to be derived from 
analyzing their works and discovering the principles on 
which these great poets proceeded. Wherever a man 
produces a fine poem he does it according to certain fixed 
rules, and although he may be ignorant of these rules, 
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he follows them unconsciously for the time, just as an 
uneducated orator will sometimes rival a Demosthenes by 
stumbling blindly on the principles which the immortal 
Grecian followed in his fine orations. In short both 
oratory and poetry may be reduced to a system. We 
have only to analyze them, to find out the rules which 
should guide us either in writing the oration or the 
poem. It is true that no one but a man of genius, even 
with the utmost artistical skill, can become either a 
Demosthenes or a Milton; but neither can a man of 
genius, without these aids, rise above a Patrick Henry 
or a Hogg. There is this difference, too, perceptible 
betwixt the mere man of genius, and the poet adds 
to his inborn qualifications a thorough skill an art, 
that the former may continually be writing bad pos 
while the latter never will—that the one will suecet 
only by accident, the other to a certainty. The art of 
poetry is reducible to an almost mathematical problem ; 
for if certain powers are used according to certain rules 
a certain effect must be produced. There is not a bad 
line in the Deserted Village—and why? Because 
Goldsmith was a consummate artist. Shakspeare’s 
Macbeth is full of faults—and why? Because the 
great dramatic poet of England was relatively to Gold- 
smith no artist at all. Yet Shakspeare was, without 
question, the greatest genius. We do not now speak of 
the schools of the two men, for we draw no comparison 
betwixt that of him of Avon and that of the “merry 
fellow” Oliver. 

Brainard belonged to that class which may be called 
inartistical; and when we have said this we have 
unriddled the whole secret of the prevalence of bad 
poems in this volume. He wrote only when his feel- 
ings forced him—he wrote on the spur of the moment 
—he wrote carelessly, hurriedly and waywardly, and 
we do not, wonder, therefore, that, in nine cases out of 
ten, he wrote badly. The wonder is that he ever wrote 
well. 

There is another thing that made the matter worse. 
Brainard was an editor and wrote for his own paper. 
Many of his pieces were thrown off while the press was 
waiting for copy, were published in equal haste, and 
were never afterward corrected. Yet these poems the 
compiler has had the folly to reprint in the present 
volume. If the reputation of Brainard is not damned 
forever it will not be the fault of this sapient editor. 
Heaven save us from the kind-hearted acts of indiscreet 
friends! 

But in spite of all this, Brainard will still be popular. 
The very want of art in his poems, paradoxical as it 
may seem after what we have said, will endear him to 
the hearts of the people. But then his reputation will 


be confined to about a dozen poems, and the paradox is 
explained when we consider that these poems are just 
such poems as Brainard would have written had he 
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been a great poetical artist—poems in which ease, truth- 
fulness and grace would have appeared to be spontaneous, 
although the result, like a speech of Demosthenes, of the 
most consummate art. In that case the public would 
have been charmed by a simplicity which they thought 
natural: now they are delighted with a truthfulness 
which is really what it appears to be. In both cases we 
have the same result, but produced by very different 
means. Perhaps the honest portion of the public will 
like Brainard all the better because he has not deceived 
us; but the critic will be very apt to say that the poet, 
had he acted less frankly, would have produced more 
fine poems. The genius of Brainard did much; but his 
genius properly disciplined would have done far more. 

There is a poem in the volume before us which 
strikingly illustrates our view of the genius of Brainard 
—we allude to the one on page 104, entitled “ Extracts 
from New Year’s,Verses for 1825.” This poem was 
no doubt written hurriedly, and with not the remotest 
idea of its being collected in a volume. It was a fugi- 
tive piece, written for a fugitive occasion. Accordingly, 
as a whole, it is very unequal, but yet it contains one 
thought which proves the author to be a man of genius. 
Our readers will know, at once, that we refer to these 
verses. 

“That silent, moonlight march to Bunker Hill, 

With spades, and swords, bold hearts and ready hands, 

That Spartan step without their flutes.” 

Yet, in this very poem, a few verses before, occurs 
the following. The author is speaking of the Yankees. 

« Adventurous, cunning, tough, and brave, 
Shrewd and inquisitive ; they know their P’s 
And Q’s, They know to earn and get and save—” 

In the Maniac’s Song, a poem which as a whole is 
not above mediocrity, we meet with a thought that 
reveals the man of genius, as it were, by a flash of 
lightning. We allude to the concluding lines of the 
following stanzas. 

“Now I have lost my blooming health, 
And joy, and hope, no more abide ; 

And wildering fancies come by stealth, 
Like moonlight on a shifting tide.” 

The poems of Brainard are full of such illustrations, 
but our limits preclude us from adducing other examples. 
Contenting ourselves with these two we pass on to shew 
by the quotation of a few of his poems in extenso, the 
grace, truthfulness, melancholy, nature, and other cha- 
racteristics of this poet. We shall do this, at the risk 
of presenting poems which are already familiar, but 
some may have read them carelessly and without stop- 
ping to analyze them, while others, who have studied 
their characteristics will easily forgive a repetition of 
these fine poems. And first for the Epiuthalmium, which 
may be taken as a specimen of the extreme grace and 
naturalness of Brainard. 








“ ‘Taeel'e ew at morning, 
‘inged with the rising sun ; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one: 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 


I saw two summer currents, 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course, with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting: 
Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 


Such be your gentle motion, 
Till life’s last pulse shall beat ; 
Like summer’s beam, and summer’s stream, 
Fioat on, in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, SS storms shall cease— 
A purer sky, where all is peace.” 


The gentleness, the child-like simplicity of Brainard 
is finely illustrated by a little poem, entitled “The 
Nosegay,” ‘supposed to be spoken by a young girl. 
We cannot restrain ourselves from quoting it. 


“T'll pull a bunch of buds and flowers, 
And tie a ribbon round them, 
If you’ll but think in your lonely hours, 
the sweet little girl that bound them. 


I'll cull the earliest that put forth, 
And those that last the longest ; 

And buds that boast the fairest birth 
Shall cling to the stem that’s strongest. 


I’ve run about the garden walks, 
And searched among the dew, sir ;— 
These fragrant flowers, these tender stalks, 
I've plucked them all for you, sir. 


So here’s your bunch of buds and flowers, 
And here’s the ribbon round them ; 

And here to cheer your saddened hours, 
Is the sweet little girl that bound them. 


We cannot pass the following fine poem “to the 
dead.” . 


“How many now are dead to me 
That live to others yet! 

How many are alive to me 

Who crumble in their graves, nor see 

That sick’ning, sinking look which we 
Till dead can ne’er forget. 


Beyond the blue seas, far away, 
ost wretchedly alone, 
One died in prison—far away, 
Where stone on stone shut out the day, 
And never hope, or comfort’s ray 
In his lone dungeon shone. 


Dead to the world, alive to me; 

Though months and years have passed, 
In a long hour, his sigh to me 
Comes like the hum of some wild bee, 
And then his form and face I see 

As when I saw him last. 


And one with a bright lip, and cheeks, 
And eye, is dead to me. 

How pale the bloom of his smooth cheek 

His lip was cold—it would not speak ; 

His heart was dead, for it did not break ; 
And his eye, for it did not see. 
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Then for the living be the tomb, 
And for the dead the smile; 
Engrave oblivion on the tomb 
Of pulseless life and deadly bloom— 
Dim is such glare: but bright the gloom 
Around the funeral pile.” 
The fine stanzas we shall now quote have long been 
deservedly popular, and form one of the pieces on which 
the fame of Brainard es a poet rests. There is a way- 
wardness and melancholy about them which touches the 
fancy and melts the heart. 


«The dead leaves strew the forest walk, 
And withered are the pale wild flowers; 
The forest hangs black’ning on the stalk, 
The dew-drops fell in frozen showers. 
Gone are the Spring’s green sprouting bowers, 
Gone Summer’s rich and manitling vines, 
And Autumn, with her yellow hours, 
On hill and plain no longer shines. 


I learned a clear and wild-toned note, 
That rose and swelled from yonder tree— 
A gay bird, with too sweet a throat, 
There perched and raised her song for me. 
The winter comes, and where is she? 
Away—where summer wings will rove, 
When birds are fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the vows of love. 


Too mild the breath of southern sky, 
Too fresh the flower that blushes there, 
The northern breeze that rushes by, 
Finds leaves too green, and birds too fair ; 
No forest tree stands stripped and bare, 
No stream beneath the ice is dead, 
No mountain top with sleety hair 
Bends o’er the snows its reverend head. 


Go there, with all the birds,—and seek 
A happier clime, with livelier flight, 
Kiss, with the sun, the evening’s cheek, 
And leave me lonely with the night. 
—I’ll gaze upon the cold north light, 
And mark where all its glories shone— 
See—that it all is fair and bright, 
Feel—that it all is cold and gone.” 


Here is a poem @vincing a mirthfulness combined 
with a playfulness of manner which is peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the man. 


«Tis a sweet stream—and so, ’tis true, are all 
That undisturbed, save by the harmless brawl 
Of mimic rapid or slight waterfall, 
Pursue their wa: 
By mossy bank, and darkly waving wood, 
By rock, that since the deluge fixed has stood, 
Showing to sun and moon their crisping flood 
By night and day. 


But yet, there’s something in its humble rank, 
Something in its pure wave and sloping bank, 
Where the deer sported, and the young fawn drank 
With unscared look ; 
There’s much in its wild history, that teems 
With all that’s superstitious—and that seems 
To match our fancy and eke out our dreams, 
In that small brook. 


Havoc has been upon its peaceful plain, 

And blood has dropped there, like the drops of rain ; 

The corn grows o’er the still graves of the slain— 
And many a quiver, 
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Filled from the reeds that grew on yonder hill, 
Has spent itself in carnage. Now ’tis still, 
And whistling plough-boys oft their runlets fill 
From Salmon River. ‘ 
Here, say old men, the Indian Magi made 
Their spella by moonlight; or beneath the shade 
That shrouds sequestered rock, or dark’ning glade, 
Or tangled dell, 
Here Philip came, and Miantonimo 
And asked about their fortunes long ago, 
As Saul to Endor, that her witch might show 
id Samuel. 
And here the black fox roved, that howled and shook 
His thick tail to the hunters, by the brook 
Where they pursued their game, and him mistook 
For earthly fox; 
- Thinking to shoot him like a shaggy bear, 
And his soft peltry, stripped and dressed, to wear, 
Or lay a trap, and from his quiet lair 
Transfer him to a box. 
Such are the tales they tell. "Tis hard to rhyme 
About a little and unnoticed stream, 
That few have heard of—but it is a theme 
I chance to love; 
And one day I may tune my rye-straw reed, 
And whistle to the note of many a deed 
Done on this river—which, if there be need, 
I'll try to prove.” 
“The poems on “ Niagara,” and the “Connecticut 
River,” are extensively known, and will always con- 
tribute to the reputation of Brainard. There is, perhaps, 
more finish in the latter piece-than in any other of the 
productions of our poet. The former has been reviewed 
with some asperity, while at other hands it has met high 
praise. We can see many fine things in the poem, and 
on the wholerank it as one of the best of Brainard’s 
productions. 

We here close our notice of these poems. We finish, 
however, with the regret with which we commenced, 
viz—that this collection of poems was ever made. Had 
the choicest pieces of our poet been published alone, his 
fame, 1g the people, would have stood higher. It 
will yet, however, be enviable. In spite even of this 
volume, the simplicity and truthfulness of Brainard will 





always commend him to the popular ear. 
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SONNET TO —-—+//¢ 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 
Go smile on him as thou hast smiled on me, 
On him who like me never will adore thee, 
Tho’ he has twined his gilded fetters o’er thee. 





May his young feelings, girl, as fickle be * 


As April skies, or thy more fickle smile ; 
That meteor lamp which lured me from my way, 
Beaming with promise of a lovely day, 

Yet beaming, false one, only to beguile. 

I will not curse thee when I do recal) 
The happy hours when seated by thy side. 
When rosy fancy painted thee my bride, 

An airy castle doomed in grief to fall! 
Such fate was mine! Girl, tho’ I may repine, 

’"T is only that the hand which stung was thine! 
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THE LIEUTENANT'’S BRIDE. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


Ir was the annual ball at West Point. The room 
was elegantly decorated with flags hung in festoons, 
sabres formed into stars, and all the other paraphrenalia 
of military glory. The floor was crowded with officers 
of the army and navy, of every rank, from the midship- 
man and cadet upward. The military band of the post 
oceupied the orchestra. Never, perhaps, has there been 
assembled at West Point a prouder assemblage of beauty 
than that which then entranced the beholder. There 
were dark brunettes from Baltimore; golden-haired Hebes 
from Charleston; tall, stately beauties from Philadelphia ; 
gay belles from the more ostentatious New York; and 
even the fair blonde daughters of New England, with 
their blue eyes, their clear complexions, their’ proud 
dignity of mien. But among that brilliant array there 
was one pre-eminently beautiful. Tall and shapely in 
her figure, she moved through the room with the stately 
motion of a swan, eliciting admiration from every be- 
holder. Her dress was simple, yet costly and beautiful. 
It was evident that the severest taste presided over the 
toilette of the fascinating Ellen Belvoir; for fascinating 
every one felt her to be who had listened, though but 
for a moment, to her gay sallies, or her subdued senti- 
ment. Her every look, word and motion was grace 
itself. She possessed that rare combination of qualities 
which constitutes the lady, in contra-distinction to the 
mere pretender. But it was not her manners alone that 
rendered her so. Her politeness was that of the heart. 
She was no mere automaton; she would have been 
equally as affable and kind had she been borne in a 
cottage. But alas! it was the misfortune of Ellen 
Belvoir to have been borti of a noble family, and she 
had been brought up with high notions of the superiority 
of blood. In this originated a trait of her character 
which is shared by too many of her sex—a scorn for all 
who could not trace their lineage to an equally noble 
origin with hers. But now, surrounded by admirers, 
and excited by the gay scene around, even Ellen Belvoir 
had for the moment forgotten her prejudices. 

“ Who is that elegant man?” she said to her cousin, 
during an intermission betwixt the sets, glancing toward 
a noble-looking officer in the uniform of a captain in the 
army, “he has been in the room a full half hour, and 
yet he has not asked to be introduced te me. J declare,” 
she added gaily, “I am quite piqued at his indifference.” 

“Ah! coz, you will make him repent of it yet,” 
laughingly replied her cousin, “or I mistake your sex. 
But see, he is coming this way. He is an old messmate 
of mine, and I will introduce him—ah ! Captain Stanley 
—glad to see you,” and advancing from Ellen’s side, 
her cousin grasped the hand of the approaching officer. 








The salutation was warmly returned, and for a while the 
two friends were engaged in talking of the events that 
had transpired to each since they last met. At length, 
Stanley’s eyes happened to fall on the spiritual face of 
Miss Belvoir, and from their look of admiration her 
cousin knew at once that an introduction would be 
considered a favor. He accordingly presented the 
young officer to Ellen, and, after a few remarks, saun- 
tered across the room, leaving his cousin and Stanley 
together. 

What is so favorable to love as a gay ball-room? and 

what ball-room is so dangerous as that of West Point * 
Both Ellen and Stanley were soon lost to every thing 
except each other. They danced together and prome- 
naded in company, until they become the objects of 
whispered though general remark. Before the festivities 
of the evening had terminated, it was universally gos- 
sipped about that the beautiful Miss Belvoir, and the 
hitherto heart-free Captain Stanley had fallen mutually 
in love. Some affected to sneer at it, some wondered 
how it did happen; but all agreed that the two were’ 
the finest couple in the room, and were admirably fitted 
for each other. 
- The gossip of a ball-room was, for once, right. 
Ellen Belvoir had passed three winters since her 
coming out without meeting with any one to subdue 
her virgin heart; but from the first moment she saw 
Stanley she felt a strange interest in him. His gallant 
bearing, his polished manners, his fine conversational 
powers, and above all a certain frankness of deportment 
toward her so different from the sickening flattery daily 
poured into her ears, appealed at once to her fancy, and , 
soon subdued her judgment. She felt that Stanley was 
one to whom she could look up, and she knew that only 
such a character could possess her love. His eloquent 
tones vibrated in her ears long after they had parted for 
the night, and even in her dreams she saw his manly 
form bending admiringly over her. 

Stanley had been equally charmed with his partner. 
Years had elapsed since he had been appointed to one 
of the stations on the far west, and during that period 
he had been completely excluded from refined female 
society. He occupied the time in picturing to himself 
the beau ideal of a being such as he could choose for a 
wife. _On his return to the east he had met many 
lovely beings, whose attractions his friends thought him 
incapable of resisting; but nearly a year had passed, and 
he appeared even less susceptible than on his return. 
He had sought in vain to realize his romantic dreams, 
and finding it impossible, was content to enjoy the 
reputation of a confirmed bachelor. Now, however, he 
thought he had met the divinity which he had so long 
adored in secret, for, in Ellen Belvoir, he fanciedshe 
saw every trait which he sought to have in a wife. As 
he became more intimate with the lovely girl, he grew 
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more confirmed in this first impression ; and, after a 
fortnight’s sojourn at West Point, where Miss ‘Belvoir 
had been passing the summer, Stanley became’ com- 
pletely in love. Nor was Ellen less enamored of the 
young officer, whose gallant bearing attracted every eye, 
and whose services in the field had already won for him 
an enviable name. When, therefore, Stanley proposed 
for her hand, Ellen accepted it, for she was an orphan, 
an heiress, and already in possession of her property. 
Tt was arranged that the marriage should take place the 
ensuing winter. 

The lovers at length parted, but only for two short 
months, preparatory to their marriage. Business called 
the lieutenant to Washington, while ais affianced bride, 
accompanied by her cousin, returned to Boston, by the 
way of Albany. 

It was at the close of a hot, sultry day that the car- 
riage in which they travelled drew up at a neat public 
house, in one of those quiet villages which are scattered 
through Massachusetts. They had journeyed the whole 
day through the mountains, and the sight of the white 
inn, with its green venetian shutters, and its pretty 
garden in the rear, all betokening the tidiness of the 
owner, was peculiarly refreshihg to the travellers. The 
pleasant looking widow lady who met them at the door, 
increased their delight with the place. 

“A sweet village, you have here,” said the gentleman 
on alighting, as he followed the landlady to a small but 
exquisitely neat parlor. 

“Yes sir, although it is small,” answered the land- 
lady—“it is rarely that we have many strangers visiting 
here, and so the place is much as it was in the days of 
our fathers.” , 

There was something in the low, sweet modulated 
tone of the speaker which made the interrogator start. 
Surely that voi ged to no common inkeeper’s 
widow. Thee aes finish in the tones which is 
the surest evidence of a refined mind. His cousin 
seemed to notice this also, for when the landlady had 
retired, she said, 

“ Our hostess is certainly above the common order— 
one would almost think she had been born a lady and 
transformed by some malignant genius into a common 
inkeeper’s widow.” 

“She is obviously a woman of education—perhaps 
some one whom distress has driven to this business for 
a livelihood. She has not always kept an inn, be assu- 
red, coz.” $ 

“Still, nothing ought to have induced her to stoop to 
so degrading an occupation,” said his fair cousin, her 
prejudices at once taking alarm, “there are ways enough 
in which an impoverished lady can obtain a livelihood, 
without resorting to the trade of an inkeeper. Pshaw! 
coz, you are wrong, after all—the fact of her having 
adopted this business is a sufficient proof that she is no 
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lady,” and she gave a somewhat haughty toss of her 
head as she spoke. 

When, after an hour’s rest, they met at supper, they 
were ushered into a neat room, a door from which 
opened into an apartment beyond, apparently a bed 
room. This door was ajar, disclosing a it hanging 
on an opposite wall. The light in this i apartment 
was somewhat dim, but Ellen could distinguish that the 
picture represented a young man in uniform, and a 
second glance assured her that the ‘portrait was that of 
her affianced lover. She started, and looked aguin. 
But she could not be deceived. The broad brow, the 
searching eye, the whole cast of countenance was that 
of her lover. The landlady noticed her emotion with 
some surprise, and as she sat down to do the honors of 
the table, looked to Ellen for an explanation. Miss 
Belvoir, fearing that her agitation had been noticed, 
said, 

“ Pray, if not too inquisitive, may I ask whose por- 
trait I see within there. It bears a striking resemblance 
to one I have known well.” 

“It is the portrait of my son,” quietly answered the 
landlady, but a proud smile lit up her face, as if she 
was conscious of the worth of him of whom she spoke, 

« And his name ?”’ breathlessly asked Sllen. 

“Edward Stanley,” was the response, “he has been 
on the frontier for years, and but lately returned. His 
first visit,” continued the fond mother, with pride, “was 
paid to me, and on his departure he sent that portrait to 
me.” 

“Do you know where he is now?” asked Ellen, 
concealing, by a violent effort, the interest she felt in 
the reply. 

“At Washington, I believe—he wrote me about a 
fortnight since from West Point, stating that he should 
have to visit Washington soon on business. Is your 
tea, Miss, agreeable?” she continued, suddenly recol- 
lecting that, in her fondness for her child, she had for- 
gotten the duties of her station. 

Shall we picture the struggle that took place in the 
mind of Ellen that night after she had retired? Her 
cousin, little thinking of the effect it was to produce, 
had bantered her on her love for the lundlady’s son, and 
had thus aroused prejudices which only her affection 
had hitherto kept down. What! should she, the proud, 
the gifted, the high born, wed the son of a village land- 
lady? Long she lay and thought of it, and every mo- 
ment her pride grew stronger, so that, although at first 
her love had struggled for the mastery, her pride of birth 
eventually came off victor. Perhaps she had never loved 
with that single-heartedness which is a true woman’s 
jewel—but so it was—she rose, the ensuing morning, 
determined to break off the match with her lover. She 
resolved, however, not to apprize him of her determina- 
tion until she reached Boston. 
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During the rest of the journey Ellen assumed a gaiety 
of tone little in keeping with her real feelings. She 
made no confidant of her cousin, for it was a part of 
her self-willed and imperious nature to rely wholly on 
herself. But when they reached Boston he accompe- 
nied her to. residence, and on taking leave, said 
laughingly in reply to a retort of hers. 

“ Adieu, my sweet coz, and remember, when you are 
married, to buy the old inn in , a8 a sort of re- 
membrance of old fimes.” 

The shot struck home. Ellen had renewed the strug- 
gle in her breast betwixt love and.pride, and the former 
had almost come off conqueror, when this unlucky retort 
of her cousin, aroused all her haughtiness. She had 
many good feelings, but she had lived so long in the 
world that she had become a believer in the truth of its 
maxims. What would her young friends say—she 
thought—if she married a landlady’s son? She went 
into the house, and on the spur of the moment, wrote a 
dismissal to her lover. 

And how did he receive it? , More in sorrow than in 
indignation. He sat down and wrote a reply, in which 
he coldly notified the receipt of henjetter. No unworthy 
regret did he breathe—no attempt did he make to change 





her determination. His love hitherto had blinded him }” 


to'this trait in Ellen’s character, but now it appeared in 
all its glaring deformity before him, and he renounced 
her, certainly not without pain, but without regret. 

And years passed and he saw and wooed another and 
a fairer bride. But Ellen never married. She ted 
too soon of her conduct. Perhaps others avoided her 
on account of her heartlessness toward Stanley, but 


from the hour of their separation she faded away as if 


some secret sorrow was-at her heart. She lived to be- 
come what she most dreaded—an old maid. 


LAKE DUNMORE. « 
BY JESSE E. DOW. 


Tue timid deer in Dunmore’s flood, 
When dies the chase in hazle glen, 
No longer fears'the cry of blood, 
The tramp of steed, or shout of men, 
No <tear of terror dims his eye, 
. His heart that beat to bursting sinks, 
He listens—’tis the bittern’s cry— 
And in the mountain shadow drinks. 


Embossed in giant mountain peaks, 
Wild Dunmore’s crystal lake is seen 

Where lilies bathe their pallid cheeks, 
And blushing roses fondly lean, 

The eagle marks his speck’led prey 
From jutting rock or withered tree, 

And there the night-hawk cuts her way, 
And homeward hies the humming bee. 





How beautiful! the moon looks down 
‘Upon a spirit’s mountain home, 

Bald Hoosick wears.a silver crown, 
And far Au Sable shrouds her foam; 

From isle to isle the ripples break, 
When the golden trout on high, 

And w: verdant rushes shake 
The glossy otter loves to lie. 


The eye is lost in sweeping vales, 
And strives to grasp the scene in vain, 
It marks Lake George’s snowy sails 
And rests upon thy waves Champlain ; 
Now wanders to the north away 
And falls upon a silent land, 
Where leagues on leagues dark Chateaugay 
Thy waving trees like giants stand. 
Around how qulalheve—below-— 
In mountain gorge and dimpled dell, 
Bright hamlets in the distance glow, 
And faintly sounds the shepherd’s bell. 
The red man’s grave unheeded lies 
Beneath the leaves of countless moons ; 
And thro’ the trees the night bird flies, 
And airy flutes breathe forth their tunes. 
Sweet mountain lake unknown to fame 
Where Nature in Her wildness wrought, 
No classic tongue has named the name ’ 
The Tugearora chieftain taught; 
No sickly host e’er came to wake 
Their dying harps to life by thee ; 
But far away by Seruas Lake 
They fall like leaves on autumn’s lea. 


The blushing daisy, wet with tears, 
At morning’s prime looks up and smiles, 
So amid a thousand fears $853 
t bloom amid thy mountain isles; 
For there, amid the flowery dell, 
Beside the crystal waters shore 
Kanathos veils her 
And maidens lo 


I on in beyhood’s happy ; 
pon thy guardian mountain hei 
Aunt saw below the summer’s shower 
Upon thy rs spend its might; 
And wh sun in splendor shone 
Upon thfawild and glittering shore, 
Oh, fain was T fair lake to own 
That earth had naught like thee, Dunmore. 










Enucatiox.—The great business of education is to 
eradicate what is evil, and cultivate what is good; it is 
equally true in the world of mind as in the world of 
matter, that thorns and briers are’a spontaneous growth, 
while useful plants require careful pruning and diligent 
cultivation. The analogy may still further be continued, 
for as with the culture of the earth, so with the mind, 
this process must begin in the spring of life. 
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THE BRIDESMATD. 


Ir was a sunny and cheerful May morning, and the 
season was as bright and as beautiful as the hearts and 
hopes of the young and lovely sisters, who, blushing in 
their bridal attire, were reclining on a rosewood ottoman 
inthe drawing-room of a spacious colonnaded mansion 
that ornaments one of the most elegant of our metropo- 
litan squares ; and yet there was a spark of sadness that 
chilled and clouded the spirits of both: the severing of 
the intimacy, the companionship of years, for the first 
time, probably never again to be relinked—the unknown 
cares to be endured—drew tears frometheir eyes, as in 
silence they clasped each other’s hands in a fond and 
mutual strain. 

«Come, Louisa, you must not droop so; remember 
you are my bridesmaid. If you, my supporter, my 
confidante, fail and forsake mey'who will cheer up my 
courage, and hand a white handkerchief to the Tragedy 
Queen ?” 

“You still will banter, Charlotte. Well, I am glad 
you can. We will not think—at least, not talk—of 
parting yet. Here stops a carriage, but not his—yours, 
I should say.” 

“Well, my Louisa, when the Exile from the East 
returns—the» sallow reckoner of rupees and mohirs, 
then it will be my turn, and, believe me, I shall not 
spare you.” or 
. “Ah, Charlotte! a leng voyage, the ocean and its 
storms, and hope deferred, ma‘.e the heart, very, very 
sick.” 


“You will behappy soon, my sister, ahd all your 


fretting will be-no longer remembered.” 


~ Poor Louisa looked at her sisterjher dress, her new 


ornaments, the rimg,and deeply and hopelessly sighed. 

The room with the invited guests; and 
favors, gloves, flew and fluttered through 
the long and line of equipages. A quarter of 
an hour might have passed away, and every carriage but 
one had received its freight of fashiew, when a thunder- 
ing and unceremonious peal on thé hall door’s brazen 
electric shock of nervous. curiosity and alarm. A do- 
rapper, startled the veiled bride and her sister with an 
mestic hurried upathe stairs, and met them on the 

“ A foreign letter, Ma’am.” 

“Give it me quick !” 

“ No, Louisa, my love; oblige me, I will first open it 
and read.” : 

«“ My God, that black seal! I knew, I knew it would 


be so all along. I dreaded it. I'll go to him then; that 
no fate or power can prevent now. Read it to me, 
Charlotte ; though, my heart, presaged it, already knows 
the contents. Poor, poor Edmund.” 4 
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The characters of woe, which her trembling sister 
articulated falteringly, supplied painful proof to her 
strange, and, alas! too true forebodings. Her betrothed 
had been some months dead in India; and his friend, 
who wrote the mournful communication, mentioned, that 
on the day that he last wrote to Louisa, scarcely an hour 
after he had impressed his seal: upon the writing that 
gave delusive hopes, which bloomed only to be blasted, 
Death sealed his destiny with his most rigid imprint, 
and the sunset shone upon another grave of a new 
victim to the Asiatic pestilence. 

The bridesmaid heard the letter read through and 
finished without a word, groan, or sob. Like a warrior, 
who; for an:instant after the lance has transfixed him, 
stands sternly and proud, and falls not, she bore up one 
moment, and then sank back and fainted. ‘ 

Oh! human happiness, how baseless, how tottering is 
thy structure. The nuptials were postponed—the feast 
left untasted ; and when the doctor arrived’at the house, 
where “all things were turned to their contraries,” he 
saw the lovely form of the pale and breathless girl supine 
upon the couch, and her sister, whom horror had ren- 
dered scarcely more life-like, bending ‘ver her, still 
holding in her hand the warrant of her fate. The most 
violent stimulants, the strongest and most powerful res- 
toratives, were for a time applied ineffectually ; but at 
last succeeded in bringing back consciousness, when she 
turned to her sister, raised the letter, and, pressing it to 
her temples, dropped one tear, large and agonizing, as if 
her brain had been scathed into weeping. — * 

It would be a sad and painful task to endeavor to 
describe the rapidity with which this young and lovely 
creature sunk into decay. The blow was unerring, and 
she never rallied even for a moment. The last words 
which she addressed to her sister were, “ We must part, 
my beloved Charlotte! I sink to rest—rest, quiet and 
untroubled, where mournful tidings, and letters that bear 
news of death, will never again break my heart! Raise 
me, sister, till I listen; angels speak so low. I am sure 
I shall know him—his spirit’s robe cannot disguise him 
from me—so dazzling they shine, they pain my eyes; 
but I shall soon, soon close them for ever. Do not 
weep, my sister. Now, good bye! We have loved 
each other to the last!” and that night the gentle and 
beauteous bridesmaid closed her eyes for ever. 
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A Fins Taovent.—Could we open the secret history 
of those who have risen to omiiidace ; could we survey 
their lofty purposes, their well-digested plans, the skill 
and energy which they employed ; could we behold the 
obstacles they surmounted, we might better understand the 
true import of that appropriate adage, “ Every man, in the 
hand of Providence, is the architect of his own fortune,” 














: GERTRUDE. 


“Gzntrupx,” said a low, but manly voice, as the 
hand of the speaker opened the glass door that led into 
an apartment on the ground floor of a neat little country 
parsonage “ Gertrude.” 

At a table, within the chamber, ait <0'tibeaieal 
maiden, her cheek resting on one hand, while, with 
the other she caressed an Italian greyhound, that 
nestled on her lap. As the door was softly unclosed, 
the animal sprung fprward, and with a low whine of 
delight welcomed the intruder. Gertrude started to 
her feet, and, in a voice which ill concealed the joy 
his presence imparted to her sad bosom, exclaimed :— 
“Ig this well done, Hector? I thought you had been 
on board the Windsor Castle by this time ?” 

“On board the Windsor Castle,” he replied reproach- 
fully, “on my voyage to the East, without other leave- 
taking than the cold formal farewell in presence of our 
relatives—without plighting to you my ¢roth, and re- 
ceiving yours in rturn ;—no, no, Gertrude; you could 
not—you did not think so meanly of me.” 

A sad smile was her only reply, as Hector re-seating 
her, placed himself by her side. 

“I had ascertained, before leaving the Rectory, that 
my presence on board would not be required for a few 
days; but kept my own counsel, and bidding a final 
adieu to your respected father, at the termination of the 


‘first stage, saw him set out on his homeward way, 


Lingering among our romantic haunts till night should 
shield me from prying eyes, [ approached the rectory. 
The stillness within and without the house assured me 
that-all had retired to rest, and traversing the shrubbery 
with cautious steps, I approached this side of the build- 
ing, and never did the sea-tossed mariner hail with more 
intense joy the friendly port that offered him a refuge 
from the tempest, than did I the ray of light which 
streamed from your casement. I doubted not a cordial 


* reception from the whole household; but the scene of 


to-day must have recurred to-morrow ; I must again have 
uttered a constrained adieu—again repressed the over- 
flowings of a bursting heart ; and departed an unblessed 
wandeter to another hemisphere.” 

The feelings of Gertrude were too intense for utter- 
ance; she leaned her head on the.shoulder of her lover, 
and burst into tears. The soothings of affection, a 
brilliant future, depicted by the pencil of hope, in no 
long time, however, ed the agitation of her soul; 
and the first rays of the rising sun found the agree 
pair still engaged in converse. 

Six years previously to this period, Colonel St. John, 
on being ordered to India, had entrusted his motherless 
boy to the care of Dr. Montgomery, the rector of 
St. Bude, his school-comrade and college-chum; and 
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faithfully had the worthy divine fulfilled the sacred 


trust. He regarded Hector. an affection little less 
lively than that he felt for own Gertrude. As the 
youthful pair attained to the age of adolescence, the 
rector perceived, or thought he perceived, a growing 
affection between them, which he feared might ripen 
into love. He not a moment in communicating 
his suspicions to Colonel St. John, who, by the next 
packet, set his heart at rest, by requesting him, if he 


approved of his boy as @ son, to let things take their | 


course; but the spring arrivals from India brought an 
unexpected for Hector to join his father at 
Madras. For a moment, the confidence of the Rector 
in the honor andiincerity of his early friend wavered ; 
but the same conveyance brought him an explanatory 
letter from Colonel St. John, in which he stated, that 
having obtained a lucrative, though not a permanent, 
situation in the civil department of the-Government, for 
his son, it. was that he should embark with 
thie first fleet. » ers are young enough,” he 
added, “to wit 6 0 or three years, at which period 
Hector’s engagement will terminate, when I hope also 
to visit my native land, and witness the union of my 
boy with the daughter of my earliest and most estee:ned 
friend.” 


The heart of the good divine was lightened of a 


painful load by this communication, and he further 
rejgjced that no engagement had taken place between 

lovers, which might have fettered their liberty, 
though it could not have endangered their peace 
throughout life; little was he aware. of the midnight 
escapade of his pupil, or the solemn vows of never- 
ending love and fidelity the youthful objects of his 
paternal anxiety had pledged to each other. 


The absence of Hector, who was an universal favorite, 


diffused a gloom over the h at the Rectory: 
Gertrude, habituated to self-con! her own 
sorrow, in order to, administer to the usement of her 
father. Shie.supplied the place pupil at the 


chess-board, became the companion of his morning 
walks, and read in the fine summer evenings in 
a romantic gro! the extremity of the garden. 

During those hours, however, which Gertrude could 
call her own, she would hurry to those spots, consecra- 
ted by the tenderest and most endearing recollections ; 
where, with Hector for her companion, she had.enjoyed 
pure and unalloyed happiness—for it was a happiness 
unmixed with fears for the future. 

Thus passed the autumn ecbd winter gitet- he dupar- 
ture of Hector; but when April, with its sunshine and 
its showers, began to deck the fields and meadows with 
the flowers and foliage of early spring, the hope of a 
letter from her lover created a restless anxiety on her 
bosom. Though aware -that weeks and months must 
elapse before she could receive news from Madras, yet 
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the shipping-list, started at the sound of the 
postman’s horn as he passed through the village of St. 


the life of her 
parent were added to those /she entertained for the weal 
of her far distant lover. “ Compelled to undertake a 
hasty journey to London, in consequence of the failure 
of the banker who held the property of his late wife.in 
trust for her daughter, he on his arrival that his 
ruin was complete—that he had eluded the vigilance of 
his creditors, and sought a refuge beyond the Atlantic. 


The Rector bore this reverse of fortune with the forti-_ 


tude of a Christian, consoled with the conviction 
Gertrude would not be less prized by St. John bec: 
she came portionless to his arms; and, summa 
sary delay, he proceeded on his homeward return. 

His affectionate daughter, grieving little for the loss 


of fortune, was dreadfully alarmed at the changed aspect 
of her father. He imputed the alteration to fatigue, and 


rétired early to his chamber. A low fever soon developed - 


itself) and, in spite of the most unwearied attentions of 
his child, and the most eminent medical*attend 
"disease proved fatal, and at e termination of a few 
weeks, the Rector of St, Bude became’an inhabitant of 
the tomb. 

His bereaved, daughter sunk for a while beneath ‘the 
afflicting strokje; but roused by the appearance of the 
new incumbent, , with the aid of an old 
fidlid of hér Siies’adb cel Uhout thilineccesary propere- 
tion for leaving the Rectory. last night she spent 
beneath its roof was to her a night of acute and over- 
whelming agony, and with the dawm she left the home 
Of her birth, and returned to the cottage of her aged 





nurse, in a n hamlet. _ 
Loved and cted by his flock, the orphan daughter 
of the Rector ed no invitations from several families 


in the neighborhood ; but the lofty spirit, which had laid 
dormant in the bosom of Gertrude, in the season of 
prosperity, became developed and shone out in the hour 
of adversity. Sheiresolved, rather than drag the heavy 
chain of dependence, to employ those talents and accom- 
plishmnents which had amused and embellished her idle 
hours ag a recourse in her present altered fortunes. Her 
nurse had a daughter married in London, to a respectable 
mechanic, and apprising Margaret of her intentions, and 
selecting a cherished memorials of other days, she 
proceeded to the toll-house to await the coach in which 
a place had been secured. 

As she left the cottage of the nurse, which had 
been rendered snug and comfortable by the bounty 
of her father, and as the aged-dame stood at the dodr 
eeping, and calling down blessings on her head, she 
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felt a sinking of the spirits, which she vainly struggled 
to subdue. 

The season was in unison with her feelings; it was 
the early morn of a cold wintry day, unusually dark 
and dreary; and as she entered the coach, a drizzling 
rain beat heavily against the windows, and a dense-fog 
enveloped the surrounding objects. The embrowned 
and yellow leaves. fell fast from the trees, which skirted 
the road, and those which still clung to the half-naked 
branches, exhibited a lively image of decay. It was past 
midnight when the coach drove into the inn-yard; but 
late as it was, Margaret and her li@sband awaited the 
arrival of the orphan. 

The sight of a familiar face produced a powerful 
revulsion in thefeelings of Gertrude, and throwing her 
arms round the neck of Margaret, she burst into tears. 
Johnstone, with genuine feelings of delicacy, left the 
parlor, and having procured a coach, he placed his wife 
and Gertrude inside, and mounting iia, ben with sp 
driver, directed him where to proceed. 

The abode of Johnstone was situated in the outskirts: 
of London, near to Finsbury Square, and while he as 
sisted the coachman to remove the luggage, his wife 
conducted the weary traveller to a neat bed-room on 

first floor, which was luckily untenanted when she 
received the letter of Gertrude. 

After partaking of coffee, she undressed with the 
assistance of Margaret, and retired to court the repose 
her exhausted frame so much required. Sleep fled, 
however, from her pillow; and, when toward morning 
she sunk into a broken and unquiet dose, the painful 
thoughts which had oceupied her waking hours recurred 
in broken and distorted images in her dreams ; and when 
Margaret entered her chamber, she grieved to behold the 
ravages misfortune and grief had produced in her once 
blooming joyous countenance. 

« Resolved on the course she meant to pursue, Gertrude 
lost no time in advertising for the situation of a governess, 
and on the second morning after its appearance, a flaming 
chariot drove up to the door of Mrs. Johnstone’s dwelling, 
from which alighted a portly dame,arrayed in the ex- 
treme of fashion. She inquired for the young person 
who wanted the situation of governess, on which Mar- 
garet ushered her into the little parlor, where sat Ger- 
trude at work, in the unstudied negligence of a morning 
robe. 

~The stranger announced herself as the lady of 
Alderman ——, and in want of a governess for their 
two daughters. 

She did not question—indeed, cutie incapable of 
questioning Gertrude in regard to hey fitness for the 
office, but she inquired as to terms and references gs to 
character, with a coarseness which grated painfully on 
the feelings of the bereaved orphan. But.pertinaciously 
cherishing the belief that she was deserted by Hector,— 











. the accession of William gave occasion to many festivals 


, party of pedestrians attracted her notice; but the next 


" yet Gertrude felt a feverish and restless anxiety on the 
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perhaps, her alliance contemned by his father, she firmly | throw light on the retreat of the orphan. It was, indee’, 
resolved, to struggle with her feelings, and accept the | unknown to every one, but her aged nurse, who before 


independence offered to her. 


St. John’s arrival in Britain, had become the inmate of 


“¥ ama stranger in London,” she said, “but Mrs. | Margaret’s dwelling. 


Johnstone, who is the daughter of my nurse can satisfy 


Hector had never, for an instant, entertained a doubt 


your inquiries, or if her testimony is deemed insufficient, | of Gertrude ; he imputed her retreat to its true cause—a 
I can furnish you with the address of the agent of my | desire to avoid the ostentatious sympathy of “ giddy 
late father.” Gertrude hastily left the.room, and sending | fashion and low-minded pride,” in her altered fortunes. 
in Margaret, hurried to her own chamber to compose her | But having found her, he protested that never should 
vagitated spirits. When again summoned to the parlor, | they part again. Their early engagement was commu- 
the kind-hearted woman—for her visitor was really such | nicated to her protectors; and one month after their 
—took her hand, @ying, “ Poor thing, poor thing; you | accidental meeting the lovers were united in the pre- 
shall come to us, and we will do every thing in our | sence of the worthy couplé, who had acted like kind 
power to make up to you for the home you have lost.” | parents to the bereaved orphan. 


On the following Monday, Gertrude Montgomery 
became ah inmate in the villa of Alderman ——, at | 
Streatham. Her pupils were unformed, but docile girls 
of ten and twelve years of age; and had received the 
rudiments of their education at a day-schoo] in the 

The house was in sight of the public road, according 
to the approved plan of the London citizens; but the 
grounds behind were retired, and might be even termed 
extensive for the near vicinity of the metropolis. 

Three years’ residence beneath the roof of the wo 
citizen had blunted the first keen feelings of the orphan ; 
but she still cherished deep within her bosom the image 
of her recreant lover. 

At this period the death of the Fourth George, and 


and rejoicings; and on the night of the coronation the 
family at the villa proceeded in their barouche to view 
the illuminations. After driving to the bank, mansion- 
house, and other public buildings in the city, they pro- 
ceeded to the west-end of the town. Opposite to the 
Admiralty, so great was the crowd, that for more than 
half an hour,the carriage could not move amidst the 
joyous multitude. The lone orphan had flown in ima- 
gination to another hemisphere, and far different scenes, 
when a question from one of her pupils recalled her 
back to present realities, and she raised her eyes to see 
what had excited the attention of the lovely girl. 

At this moment an exclamation of surprise from a 


they were lost amidst the crowd, and the barouche at 
the same time moving ‘forward, she could not obtain 
another glimpse of the strangers. 

What to her could be the exclamation of a stranger ? 


subject during the rest of the evening, and throughout 
the night. 

Next morning, at an early hour she was summoned 
to the parlor, and, on entering, was clasped in the arms 
of Hector St. John. All was explained—letters had 
miscarried, and the most persevering enquiries failed to 





It was not long before Colonel St. John arrived from 


the East. He purchased a handsome estate, on which 


he insisted that the young, pair should reside, reserving 
ohly a suite of apartments for himself. Years of unal- 
loyed felicity have flown*over the heads of Gertrude and 
her husband, who still live sufrounded by a vo 
beauteous sons and daughters. 


SERENADE. | 


BY JAMES LOWELL. 


From the close-shut window gleams na spark, 
The night is chilly, the night i#-dark, i* 

The poplars shiver, the pi 
My hair by the autumn 


Under thy window I sing ale cA 
Alone, alone, ah voltae ws 

The darkness is pressing coldly around, 
The windows shake with a lonely.sound, 
The stars are hid and the night is drear, 
The heart of silence throbs in thine ear, 
In thy chamber thou sittest alone, 

Alone, alone;ah woe! alone! 

The world is happy, the world idgyide, 
Kind hearts are beating on every side; 
Ah, why should we lie so curled 
Alone in the shell of this great world ? 
Why should we any more be alone? 
Alone, alone, ah woe! alone! 


O! ’tis a bitter and dreary word, 
The saddest by man’s ear ever heard ; 
We each are young, we each have a heart, 
Why stand we ever coldly apart ? 
Must we for ever, then, be alone? ws 
Alone, alone, ah woe! alone! 4 











Nothing sets so wide a mark between the vulgar and the 
noble soul as the respect and reverential love of woman- 
hood. A man who is always sneering at woman, is, gen- 
erally, 2 coarse profligate, or a bigot—no mattangpich. 
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THE BELEAGUERED CASTLE. 
BY 4H. J. VERNON. 


Tue castle had already been beleaguered a week, and 
the hopes of the besieged daily waxed fainter and fainter. 
The friends who had stood by the gallant old Lord Der- 
went when the fortunes of his house were high, had 
deserted him in the hour of his extremity, and left him 
to contend alone -against the bitterest enemy of his 
house, an enemy whose hereditary hatred was now 
inflamed by the refusal of the old Baron to purchase an 
amnesty by sacrificing his only daughter to the arms of 
his foe. That daughter had been betrothed years before 
to a young kinsman of Lord Derwent, who was now on 
a crusade to the Holy Land, and thbugh nearly two 
summers had came and gone since intelligence had been 
réceived from the good Knight, yet the Baron would 
have remained firm to his word, even if the suit of his 
foe had not been, as it was, repulsive to his child. So 
he had sent back a refusal to the proud De Courtenay, 
and when the latter threatened to harry his land and 
lordship unless he rettacted the answer, the chivalrous 
ojd lord, although conscious of his inability to contend 
with De Courtenay, had replied by a bold defiance. 
His foe had proceeded to ute his threat, unchecked 
by the interposition of the hand, for the king 
himself was a prisoner in Germany, and his unworthy 
brother John permitted his followers, of whom De 
Courtenay. was one, to pursue their own schemes of 
“yevenge or aggrandizement unchecked. Thus the foe 
of the good Baron had met hitherto no check to his 
rapacity. He had threatened to harry the lands of 
Derwent—and fearfully had he executed his threat! 
Manor after manor had been laid waste, village after 
village had been burned, and its inhabitants slaughtered 
or made prisoners, and now the bold father, fighting to 
‘the last with desperate bravery, had been driven into 


his last stronghold, which he was vainly attempting to 


defend, with an armfull of men, against almost countless 
numbers. 

The siege had already continued a week, and all hope 
of succor from the old allies of his house, had long since 
been given over by the Baron. The provisions of the 
garrison had been exhausted, and the few Knights left 
in Derwent’s train, were now met in the great hall to 
consult with their leader, respecting the course to be 
pursued. 

It was a sad and melancholy group. There were the 
war-worn and discomfited Knights, their countenances 
. betokening the extremity to which they were reduced 
—there was the grey haired Baron, unable wholly to 
yet unwilling to discourage his 

betraying any symptoms of anxiety—and 
as the daughter, the innocent cause of the 
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peril in which ‘all were placed, tenderly gazing up inte 
her father’s face, and by that silent display of emotion 
filling every heart of the group with a renewed determi- 
nation to perish or preserve her. 

“I would, Amy,” said the Baron, putting back the 

fair hair from his child’s eyes, and gazing into her face 
with all a father’s affection, “that you had staid.in your 
bower with your maidens, and not come here to listen 
to the extremity to which we are reduced. Even now 
it is not too late for you to retire—the desperate discus- 
sions of brave men in peril are scarce fit for maiden’s 
ears.” Pe; 
«“ Not so—not so, father,” interrupted the daughter, 
“a noble maiden should ever be the first to hear counsel 
in a moment like this, especially when it is for her that 
the peril is to be encountered. But this is not all. I 
have heard the proposal of De Courtenay to withdraw 
his forces even now, if I am given up. Therefore have 
I left my bower and joined you in the hall. And now 
hear me,” she said, speaking clearly and slowly, as.one 
who has come to some fixed determination speaks, “I 
have too long remained silent, aye! until I have suffered 
these brave men to be brought into.this extremity, and 
now it becomes me to speak. It is apparent that no 
earthly power can prevent this castle ftom falling into 
the enemy’s hands—then why protract a useless resist- 
ance? I know what you will all say,” she continued, 
seeing that several were about to speak-—“that I will 
thus fall into the hands of De Courtenay. Well—be it 
so. Can further resistance prevent this? Then why 
bring ram needlessly on all? If, by protracting the 
defence, we could ensure succor, then might I listen to 
you ;, but no such hope of relief exists. A prey to the 
TEOMA mt bo, thn, lose be. hn sari, bp 
these innocent men escape.” 

For a moment her heazers were speechless at the 
generosity of her proposal. Then every voice was lifted 
up against it. 

“No,” exclaimed a veteran Knight, “never will we 
desert_you—we would be recreant Knights if we should. 
By our hopes of salvation we will, one and all, die in 
your defence.” 

This gallant speech was welcomed with shouts by 
the other Knights until the old hall rung with their 
enthusiasm. 

«“T knew, noble Knights,” said the Baron, when the 
tumult had partially subsided, and his voice betrayed no 
little emotion as he spoke, “I knew what your answer 
would be. to the insulting proposal of De Courtenay. 
But I was fesolved that you should hear and decide for 
yourselves. I little thought that my child would be 
here to make the proposal for herself, but I thank you 
again and again for your enthusiasm in her favor. I 
am an old man and my days are numbered; and all I 
regret is that I may not be able ere I die to reward you 
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for this day’s devotion. But since we are all determined, 
let us give an answer to the foe, and then resume our 
place on the walls, De Courtenay will now storm the 
place at all points, and we must depend on God and our 
good right arms. As for you, Amy, hie to your chamber 
and there offer up prayers for us.” 

The Baron strove in speaking to assume the sem- 
blance of one in whom some hope still lingered, but it 
was evident that he did not deceive either his child or 
his followers. All knew that the castle could not hold 
out against another attack. But the Knights were 
resolved, like brave men, to die at their posts, while 
Amy, although she made a second attempt to be heard, 
saw that her defenders would not listen to her proposal. 
In silence, therefore, they left the great hall; but as the 
father parted from his daughter, he presseds¢ last kiss 
on her now trembling lips—those lips which he never 
expeeted again to caress in this world. 

‘The’ refusal of the besieged to accede to the terms 
offered to them was hailed by a low growl ‘of rage on 
the part of the assailants, and instantly the foe com- 
meneed, from all quarters, an attack on the castle. 
Thrice already had they assailed it, but this time they 
rushed forward with a fury fourfold greater than on 
either former occasion. In vain the beleaguered men- 
at-arms met them at every turn—in vain missiles of 
every sort were hurled down on the heads of the 
assailants, the forces of De Courtenay soon gained a 
footing on the outer wall, and the brave defenders were 
driven to the Keep as their last resort. Here the Baron 
collected his melancholy band, and made ready for a 
desperate defence of his last stronghold. Already his 
little band was terribly thinned, but its stern resolution 
was unabated. He glanced around it anxiously as 
the trumpets sounded to the charge, and his heart died 
within him when he surveyed its scanty number, but 
at this instant, happening to cast his eyes on the opposite 
horizon, he fancied he saw something glitteritig far off 
in the sun, like a row of spears. 

“ Michael,” he said, eagerly, to a stout soldier beside 
him, “look off by yonder wood, just on the brow of the 
hill, what see you ?” 

“They seem like spears glancing in the sun—pray 
God they may be friends.” 

«“ Amen!” said the Baron, and the onset again began. 

Fierce and furious was the fight. The assailants 
were hot for the blood of their stubborn opponents—the 
defenders of the castle fought with the fury of desperate 
men. The Keep seemed impregnable. Onset after 
onset was made on it by the foe, and each onset was 
repulsed by the desperate defenders. 

Meanwhile the Baron had communicated his discovery 
to no one except to the soldier, and on him he had en- 
joined silence; for he was unwilling to raise the hopes 
of his followers without cause. In the intervals of the 





fight he turned his eyes toward the approaching caval- 
cade, and it was with unbounded joy that he at length 
fancied he perceived a well known banner. He was 
not mistaken. Almost at the same instant a message 
arrived from his child, who kept watch at the highest 
loop hole of the Keep, that the approaching cavalcade 
bore more than one friendly pennon. The news was 


now communicated to the defenders indiscriminately, ° 


and though the conflict did not slacken, each man 
fought with renewed vigor. The coming succor had 
now become discernible from the enemy’s camp, and 
the foe wavered in his assault, and prepared to resist 
this new enemy. But a moment’s hesitation the 
attack was renewed with even greater vigor. At this 
moment too the approaching cavalcade became hid by 
an intervening elevation. 

“They must know our extremity and will spare no 
time in coming up,” said the Baron, exhorting his fol- 
lowers to withstand this new assault, “and lo! there 
they come, dashing over the hill—the Lord be praised : 
they are really friends, and there is my kinsman’s banner 
fi estine in the van.” 
ee even so. The young Knight had returned 
oppoftinely to his country, and hearing of his unele’s 
strait had hurried by forced marches to succor him. 
He saw at once that he had come at a critical mo- 
ment, and dashing down the hill, he charged with 
his squadron into the very heart of the assailants. The 
combat was short but fierce. The forces of the young 
Knight were large, and they were burning to avenge a 
wrong done to the kinsman of their leader; while the 
assailants were weakened by their losses, and dispirited 
by the succor thus afforded to their foes. The forces of 
De Courtenay soon broke and fled, while he himself fell 
before the hand of the young Knight. ‘The confusion 
was completed by a rally made by the besieged. 

Our pen cannot do justice to the meeting of the 
long separated lovers. We will drop a veil over it, 
simply saying that Amy never forgot this last day of the 
Brereacurrep Castiz. 





SONG. 


O nympu ! of Fortune’s smiles beware, 
Nor heed the Siren’s flattering tongue ; 
She lures thee to the haunts of care, 
Where sorrow pours a ceaseless song. 
Ah! what are all her piles of gold ? 
Can those the host of care control? 
The splendor which thine eyes behold, 
Is not the sunshine of the soul. 


To love alone thy homage pay, 
The queen of ev’ry true delight ; 

Her smiles with joy shall gild thy day, ~ 
And bless the visions of the night. 
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